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D. Appleton and Company’s 


NEW BOOKS. 





A Voyage of Consolation. 


By Mrs. E. C. Cores (Sara Jeannette Duncan), 
author of ‘‘A Social Departure,” ‘ Aa 
American Girl in London,” “ His Honour, 
and a Lady,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. (Ready next week.) 


Mrs. Cotes returns to the field which she developed 
with such success in “‘ A Social Departure” and “ An 
American Girl in London.” Some characters which de- 
lighted thousands of readers reappear in this new book, 
and their entertaining experiences on the Continent are 
set forth with unfailing good spirits and an apt appre- 
ciation of the picturesque and humorous features of 
Furopean travel. The text is admirably supplemented 
by vivacious illustrations. 


H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 

An Account of his Career, including ‘his Birth, 

Education, Travels, Marriage, and Home 

Life, and Philanthropic, Social, and Political 

Work. Illustrated... 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 

“Tt may hope to receive a hearty welcome for its pres- 
: - sae? o— and wemmi-intimate detail of a 
am e necessa’ the greatest interest 
for all. "Leadon Chrupicls. = — 

‘A book of unusual interest and importance.”—Chz- 
cago Tribune. 

“No complete record of the remarkably active and 
diversified career of the heir to the throne has been 
given to the world before.”—N. Y. Herald. 





Bimetallism. 


A Summary and Examination of the Arguments 
For and Against a Bimetallic System of Cur- 
rency. By Major LEonNARD Darwin. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


This is an instructive and candid discussion of bi- 
metallism from the scientific point of view. It is writ- 
ten without passion or prejudice, and is an inf 
and healthful contribution fo the literature of the sub- 

The author analyzes the results which would 
‘ollow the tree coinage of silver in the United States, 
and also discusses consequences of a union upon 
bimetallism by the United States and the prictpal 
countries of Europe. The broad and intelligent presen- 
tation of financial questions made in this k invests 
it with a special importance and value. 


Various Fragments. 


By Herpert SPENCER. r2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Along with a considerable variety of other matter, 
these Fragments” include a number of replies to 
criticisms, among which will be found some of the best 
specimens of Mr. Spencer’s controversial writings, 
notably his letter to the Atheneum on Professor 


Huxley’s famous address on ‘ Evolutionary Ethics.” | tion 
H and international, 


yright, national 
ciation. and Social Duty,” and “ Anglo- 


Astronomy. 


By Acngs M. CLerkg, A. Fowrer, A.R.C.S., 
and J. Ertarp Gorg, M.R.I.A. A new 
volume in the Concise Knowledge Library. 
Illustrated. 12mo0. Cloth, $2 00. 

“Is a splendid work which, both for its illustrations 
and for its lucid and up-to-date reading matter, e 
student of the fascinating branch of science with whic’ 
it deals will desire to possess. . . . The whole field of 
astronomical research has been covered, but the work 


has been very wisely divided among three very able 
writers.” —London Literary World. 


Points in Minor Tactics. 


Compiled and arranged in an elementary man- 
ner for the Infantry of the National Guard of 
the United States. By Captain CHARLES A. 
SMYLIg, Twelfth Infantry, N G. N: Y. 
With Illustrations. 12mo. . Cloth, $1.00. 


‘“‘ The volume is the first of its kind to cover the entire 
field and should take its place as a standard text-book.” 
—New York Sun. 


*“*A work on minor tactics which is as valuable and 
—— to the Canadian militia as to the United 
States National Guard.”—Canadian Military Gazette. 


Crusoe’s Island. 


A Bird-Hunter’s Story. A New Volume in 
Appletons Home.Reading Books. By FRED- 
ERICK A. OBER, author of ‘‘Camps in the 
Caribbees,” “ Travels in Mexico,” etc. II- 
lustrated. 1t2mo. Cloth, 65 cents met. 


In this book the author gives a description of the 
veritable island in which Robinson Crusoe lived his 
lonely life, the scene of his wreck, his cave, his bower, 
his Man Friday, the birds and trees he saw, or ought to 
have seen, x with a narrative of the author’s own 
ex n the wilds of T: ; and his life fora 
time was much like the original Crusoe’s,- It is a book 
of unusual interest to both old and young. 


A Prince of Mischance. 


By T. GALLON, author of ‘‘ Tatterley.” No 
234, Appletons Town and Count-y Library 
tzmo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


A Passionate Pilgrim. 


By Percy WHITE, author of ‘‘ Mr. Bailey- Mar- 
tin,” ‘‘ Corruption,” etc. No. 235, Appke- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. t2mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“The even, strong, and entertaining quality of Mr. 
Percy White’s work is illustrated in ‘A Passionate Pil- 

m,’.. characters are drawn with that touch of 
cynical humor that marks Mr. White’s usual attitude 
towards men and affairs, and they live their brief parts 
before us, not .play them. . . . Wenever can afford to 
ignore them.”—London Literary World. 


IMPORTANT PSYCHOLOGICAL WORKS. 


The Psychology of Suggestion. 

A Research into the Subconscious Nature of Man 
and Soiety. By Boris Sipis, M.A., Ph.D.. 
Associate in Psychology at the Pathological 
Institute of the New York State Hospitals. 
With an Introduction by Prof. WILLIAM 
James, of Harvard University. Illustrated. 
1z2mo_ Cl th, $1 75. 


“A work which handles the subject of hypnotism, 
double personality, and subconscious self in an ex- 
haustive and scientific; but none the less popular style.” 
—New York Herald. 


Evolutional Ethics and Animal 
Psychology. 
By E. P. Evans, author of ** Animal Symbol- 
ism in_ Ecclesiastical Architecture,” <tc. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


“The title does scarcely more than hint at the ex- 
tremely attractive character of the contents. These are 
the furthest removed possible from dry and are often 
amusing.”—New York Sun. 


READY SHORTLY: 


The Broom of the War-God. 

A Story of the Recent War between the Greeks 
and Turks. By HENky NogL BRAILsSFORD, 
samo. Cloth, $1.25. 

This remarkable picture of the actual conditions .in 
the Greek army during the recen* war is wn bya 
oo author of Mae | ey praise — — :3 the 

. re ai of Lamia, Phar- 

‘ore: Legion a4 = 8 a a 


sala, Larissa, Vola, Vel » 
author was one of the disorganized and leaderless as- 








“This is an admirable love story, in a wider sense 
than that in which the term is sed 
would be a pity to outline the a 
ment is at once so natural and so 
chapter to chapter the life of each char- 
acter, we can hardly appreciate the most striking situa- 
s.... Asin“ Ta y¥,” so in this new story... 
ind characters, little elaborated, which i 


we fo! 


It | ranks, the incompetence of officers, a 


sembl which constitu the Greek army, and his 
wondertully graphic sketches of the conditions in the 
nd the attitude of 
the war shed a new 


Por yn Pp ign. the feeling of 
. Englishman, icts characters 2 feelings 

his strangely SCorien cosmo; comrades, and 
; illustrates the: ps f war = —* a in 


the King and Crown Prince towards 
light upon the disast 








the 





American Arbitration,” also form a part of the 


contents. | London 


alike with the principals of the tale. . . 





in campaign, “ Broom ar-God 
.”— | will be compared by some readers with Zola’s ‘‘ Déba- 
cle,” by others with “ The Red Badge of Courage.” 





For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COPIPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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To accommodate subscribers wishing to 
obtain several periodicals ‘through one 
agency and at reduced rates, we’ will until 
further notice, receive orders for the peri- 
odicals named below at the figures given 
in the column headed “Our Price.” . (THE 
CRITIC itself is $3 a year.) 


Subscriptions nay begin at any time. In or- 
dering, please state whether subscription is new 
or a renewal. When no date is mentioned we 
begin with the current number. : 
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$1 — American Agriculturist 
— Art Amateur 
Atlantic Monthly 
Babyhood 
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Century Magazine 
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3 — Political Science Quarterly ..: . 
‘5 — Popular Science Monthly 
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2-50 Public Opinion 
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2 50 Review of Reviews 
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3 — Scientific American 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


English and Scottish Pop- 

ular Ballads. 
Edited by Prof. F. J Cuitp. Part X., com- 
pleting the work. With a Portrait of Prof. 
Child and a Bi on Sketch by Prof. G. L. 
arvard University. $5.00, 


net. 

English and Scottish Pop- 
ular Ballads. 

Complete in five Imperial quarto volumes. With 

Portrait and Biographical Sketches. $50.00, 

net. 

These volumes represent one of the great 
achievements in literature, the rich result of 
many. years’ labor and an-unmatched. equipment 
of learning and patience. 


Birds of Village and Fieid. 

A Bird Book for Beginners, By FLor- 
ENCE A. MERRIAM, author of ‘‘ Birds Through 
an Opera Glass,” ‘* A-Birding on a Bronco,” 
etc. Very fully illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 

A book of peculiar value to beginners in bird 
study. The birds are described plainly, and 
pictures of many are given. There are family 
color-keys, and a field color-key to all of the 
154 birds described, with miniature heads of the 
species... 


Letters of Victor Hugo. 
Second Series. Edited by PauL MEv- 
RICE. 8vo, $3.00. Both Series, $6.00. 

This series includes Hugo's letters when in 
exile to Ledru-Rollin, Mazzini, Garibaldi, and 
Lamartine, with many of curious autobiograph- 
ical and literary interest. 


The King of the Town. 
A Novel. By ELLEN MACKUBIN. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 
A fresh and stirring story of army and frontier 
life by one who is intimately acquainted with it 
and who tells a story very well inde ed. 


A” Elusive Lover. 
A Novel, By Virna Woops. 
clith, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

A capital story of Ca'ifornia, such as Steven- 
son might have written. It has elements of un- 
common interest, a fine assortment of mystery, a 
satisfactory clearing-up, and sustained readable- 
ness. 


16mo, 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


SEX WORSHIP: 


An Exposition of the Phallic Origin of Religion. 
By CLIFFORD HOWARD. 


The object of this work is to demonstrate that all relig- 
ions have had a common origin, and are founded upon a 
natural, material basis—the worship of life in its phe- 
nomena of creation and reproduction. 

The work includes a description of the beliefs and 
je of _ lee Roch rym ag nations of . 

uity, where! shown our present theologica! 

bak 8, as well as of our most important church 

emblems and pega festivals (as the cross, altar and 

wine, celebration of Christmas and of Easter) were 

———, of sexual signi , and were familiar 

- res of religious worship thqusands of years before 
era, 





the 
Christian i 
.“* A remarkable book.?’—Allegheny Record. 

A ee Intensely interesting.” — 
eas ealice Weviiat ont as Hay Sontag ng 
Po OT Sent, is E pe poor diy : 
CLIFFORD MNHOWARD, Publisher, 

P. 0. Box 633. Washington, D.C. 


the happy bits of nature’ 





Recent Books: 
ANNIE ELIOT’S STORIES. 
A Christmas Accident, and Other Stories, 

By ANNI ELIoT TRUMBULL. 

t Vol., 12mo, cloth. Price. #1.00. 

“Her handling of the persons of her imagination is 
exquisite.”—Hartford Post. 

““The reader will be struck most with their spon- 
taneity and -with a certain quality of unpretentious 
humor.”’—Morning Chronicle, Chicago. 

“The reader will enjoy the wit, the delicate satire, 

escription.”—S. S. Times.“ * 

“They are New England stories and exhibit a deli- 

cate comprehension of many types of New England 


character. They are delighttully readable, and the 
book ought to be’a favorite.”— 7he Congregationalist. 


DR. BATTERSHALL’S SHORT SERMONS, 
Interpretations of Life and Religion. 


By Rev. WALTON W. BATTERSHALL, D.D. 
1 Vol., t2mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 
_“*The sermons are unique in their freshness, their 
fearlessness, their frank admission of difficulties.”— 
Bisuor Duptey of Kentucky. 

“They are well calculated to correct and cure many 
errors which are now prevalent among our people.” — 
Bisuor Seymour of Springfield, Ill. 

“Twenty sermons—every one of which is brief, 
pointed, and in the trué sense dogmatic.”—7he Church 
Standard. 

‘All show spiritual insight, ardor of conviction and 
uncommon literary gitts.”— 7he Outlook. 

“* Admirable in form, expressed with great fervor and 
sincerity, while abounding in many rhetorical beauties.” 
—Boston Globe. 

“If short sermons generally had as much clear con- 
densed thought as is here presented in a forcible and 
cultivated style, there would gvod reason for the 
current prejudice in favor of sermonic brevity.”— The 
Evangelist. 


MISS COLTON’S SWITZERLAND. 
The Annals of Switzerland. 


By Juxia M. Corton. 

1 Vol., t2mo, cloth. [llus. Price, $1.25. 

“The book is a charming one and is written tn a most 
interesting and happy style. It is handsomely illus- 
trated with maps of cities and mountain scenery, and 
no one can take it up without being thoroughly de- 
lighted.”— 7he Christian Work. 


MISS GUERBER’S RHINE. 
Legends of-the Rhine. -- - ~~ 

By H. A, GUERBER. <a 

1 Vol;;12mo0, cloth, . Illus. . Price, $1.50 mez. 

“The magicians and maidens, the knights and 
sprites, and all the many members of the myriad un- 
seen community with which the ‘imagination of the 
poets of all ages has pled the stream, have their 
a recounted here in a very charming way.”—The 
N. Y. Sun. 


MME. BOMPIANI’?S WALDENSIANS. 
The Italian Waldenses.. A Short History. 


By SopHi1a V. BomPianI. 
1 Vol., r2mo, cloth. Lllus., Price, $1.00: 


“The book as a whole is extremely interesting to all 
students of history or religion.” — 7he Outlook. 
‘‘Madame Bompiani tells the story of incredible suf- 
fering and endurance with great enthusiasm.”—Phila! 
delphia Ledger. 
“The Waldenses must always rémain an attractive 
ple, not merely to students of history but to the 
popular mind. Their heroism, martyrdom and strug- 
gle for freedom serve to give their story more than the 
details of history. * * * A most interesting buok.” 
¢ Christian Index. 


MRS. re ae TON HARRISON’S GREA TER NEW 
¥ ° 


Externals of Modern New York. 


By Mrs, BURTON HaRRISON. ; 

1 Vol., small qto, cloth. Illus. Price, $3 net. 

“A very interesting volume marked by the thor- 
oughness, accuracy and literary skill which we expect 
inevery production of Mrs Harrison’s pen.”—N. Y. Sun. 

‘‘Mrs. Harrison accepts the New York of mor | as 
possessed of what must for long be the: final aspecis of 
America’s chief city, which not unly remains the centre 
of the nation’s commerce and finance, but has become 
a centre of its art and notably its. architecture:”— 

. Y¥. Times. j 


- gy For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO, 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
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Authors at Home* 
Dr. S. Wer MitcHett in PHILADELPHIA 

Ir you pull: the door bell under the marble portico at 
1524 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, in the evening, and find 
Dr. Mitchell at home, ten to one you will find him at 
leisure. It is a characteristic of his to do more work ina 
day than most of his generation, and yet to remain unhurried, 
receptive, and eager to laugh at the last good story. 

You have noticed as you paused on the steps that the 
house is of red brick above the first white-marble story; that 
it is roomy and stately, and that it stands in a comfortable 
row, once nearly uniform, whose complexion has changed 
with the taste of passing occupants. Inside, there is fulfill- 
“? New Series. Dr.C.C. Abbott, 18 Dec. 1897. Marion Crawford, 15 Jan. 


ment of the promised size and ease, and when you enter the 
study, at the rear and to the left, there is invitation in every 
Chippendale chair, every overflowing and bookish corner, to’ 
tarry, rest and enjoy. 

A man’s character is expressed in his clothes, and surely 
the room which he likes best, works in, inhabits most, is but 
an outer garment which tells a fuller tale than his persona’ 
apparel, because it has more to tell. Dr. Mitchell’s entire 
house is an index of himself and of that other self whose 
presence transforms it from a house toahome. Each room 
shows evidence of some characteristic taste or pursuit, and 
none more so than the second-story library, where the ex- 
quisite Delft ware stands, a passion only abated with the 
scarcity of its object. 

But the essentials of the man are to be seen in the study, 
and it is here that our impertinent inquiry must run him to 
earth. Perhaps he is seated by the smouldering wood fire, 
book in hand, enjoying the tranquil luxury of an after- 
dinner cigar. Ifso, you are in luck, for such is the season 


of anecdote, criticism, poetry, and reminiscence. His head’ 
is one to strike you, even in a circle of the elect. It some- 
how fulfils your ideal of a marked man. When Haydon had 


a great composition to paint, he sought his friends for sit- 
ters. He would have given Dr. Mitchell some central place 
as a figure denoting courage with urbanity, knowledge with 
sympathy, firmness with geniality. There is the touch of 
the artist in dress and poise, the keenness of the man of 
science in the piercing, half-shut eye. His talk is flowing, 
natural, delightful. It glances easily from letters to those 
deep experiences of medicine which so often give to Dr. 
Mitchell’s literature an authoritative ring unusual in fiction.’ 
The masterful neurologist is artfully seen, or concealed, in’ 
the realistic senile decay of John Wynne; in the hysteria of 
Octopia; the insanity of Philetus Richmond; and the scientist 
lurks in the author's conversation. Another familiar topic 
is war, with its examples of fear and courage, its surgical 
feats, its acts of self-giving bravery. This is no passing fad, 
but a life-long study whence flows the objective power of 
the battle of Germantown, as described in ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,” 
the splendid scenes in the trenches before Yorktown, and the 
battle pictures in ‘‘ Roland Blake.” 

And if these are some of the things Dr. Mitchell loves to 
talk about, here in his favorite room there is plentiful evi- 
dence that his speech is but a reflex of his tastes. Against 
the bookcase to the right hang conspicuously the swords 
which the Doctor’s three brothers carried during the Civik 
War. Pendant from these are a belt and holster pistol 
taken by Captain Robert Mitchell from a Confederate officer 
on the field of Antietam; and, as a fitting climax for such 
tokens of the rebellion, above the corps-badges is the 
bronze life-mask of Lincoln. Beside it, on top of the book- 
case, repose those Hands of Linco!n which Mr. Stedman has 
immortalized in one of his most enduring poems. The 
swords are endeared to their possessor by many memoried 
associations, and they appear in several of his books, notably 
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Copyright, 1891, by THE Century Co. 


Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL 


From the Painting by the late Frank Holl, A.R A. 


<*Characteristis ” and ‘‘ When All the Woods are Green.” To 
witness further his reverence for Lincoln you may turn over 
the portfolios of precious manuscripts and find a specimen or 
two of the great President’s historical correspondence. 
‘There is another sword with a record hanging beside those 
described. It is smaller and more delicate, and bears the 
label ‘‘ Bought at the sale of the effects of Joseph Bonaparte. 
This sword belonged to Louis Napoleon when he was a 
child.” There are, too, somé exquisite weapons of the 
Orient chased and ornamented with filagree silver grouped 
upon the old English mantel clock; while close by to right 
and left are photographs old and faded now, but breathing 
the spirit of the sixties, which represent the brothers to 
whom belonged the swords. 

Thus does one of Dr. Mitchell's traits betray itself in his 
habitual surroundings; but the controlling impulse of his 
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career is none the less con- 
spicuous. There are every- 
where evidences that his experi- 
ences of war were gained in the 
profession where he now stands 
first. As we shall see, his lit- 
erary tastes pervade every cor- 
ner of the room; but that it is 
also the study of a physician 
proud of his calling you are 
never permitted to forget. 
Above the book-cases on each 
side of the fire-place hang por- 
traits of two of the masters of 
medicine; to the left, Hunter; 
to the right, Harvey. These 
are admirable copies done in 
the full spirit of the originals 
by Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt. 
They are large, dark and im- 
pressive, giving the fine chamber 
with its dull red hangings and 
quiet tone a singular charm and 
a subdued dignity suggestive in 
many ways of work and of ease. 

Other remembrances of 
doctors are autograph letters 
framed between glass; one from 
Hunter to Edward Jenner; and 
one from Jenner to Mr. Monroe 
when the latter was American 
Minister to England in 1806. 
These unique treasures are 
highly prized by Dr. Mitchell 
for their own sake; but the last 
mentioned bears an added value 
in having been presented by.a 
famous fellow practitioner, Sir 
James Paget. 

On the opposite side of the 
room there is a singular draw- 
ing by Bertram Richardson, 
which shows the Harvey vault 
as it looked when opened in 
1880. in the foreground are two ancient sarcophagi, and 
beyond these, two coffins on a shelf, the nearer one contain- 
ing the remains of Harvey. Scattered about are not a few 
witnesses of a doctor’s daily routine, which call us from the 
past to a busy present. Here are the engagements pinned 
to the lambrequin on the mantle—a curious habit of Dr. 
Mitchell’s, which no mechanicgl device may supersede; here 
are the signs of an active professional and public life, and of 
cares which go to fill up a varied career of endless occupa- 
tion, of work enjoyed and of intellectual play which most 
men would call labor. 

Besides the mask of Lincoln there are three others in the 
room. A life-mask -of Beethoven’s strong features hangs 
against one end of the book-shelves. The half-smiling face 
of Garrick stands on top of the case. This is the famous 
mask once owned by Mrs. Siddons and presented by her to 
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Fanny Kemble, from whom it came, through her daughters, 
to Dr. Mitchell. Across the room, in a lighter corner, pre- 
served like the ark of the covenant, isthe life-mask of Keats. 
This is better known now than when it was given to. the 
Doctor by William W. Story, in Rome, in 1891; but it dom- 
inates this room as its presiding genius; and rightly, too, for 
of the doctors who were also poets Keats stands first. As an 
indication of Dr. Mitchell's reverence for the genius thus 
perpetuated, I recollect how he bore a certain lady on his 
arm through a thronging reception down the crowded stair- 
way, and brought her before this sad and beautiful face. 
Below it shine the brasses of Byron’s gondola with the Byron 
arms, the coronet, and the motto, Crede Byron. 

To his choice little group of masks the Doctor has added, 
since his return from abroad, a remarkable work of art with 
kindred effects. It is a marble face reproduced with Jap- 
anese fidelity from the recumbent statue of Guidarello Guida- 
relli erected on his tomb at Ravenna. This Guidarelli was 
a knight who flourished and died about 1502, and some 
skilled artist of his day has carved him in effigy as he lay in 
armor ready for burial. The visor is raised and the knightly 
face, wan and shrunken in death, has slipped from its poise 
and turns a trifle aside. The drawn eyelids and the lashes 
are rendered with a tender truthfulness, and the tone of the 
marble itself, touched as it is by some ashen tints, lends a 
grievous reality to the strong face with its mingled expres- 
sions of life’s battles and death’s repose. We shall hear 
more of this treasure-trove, for it has inspired in its pos- 
sessor a poem of singular felicity, which will appear in a 
future number of Zhe Century, accompanied by a picture of 
the head as it lies upon its cushion of purple velvet. 

And this brings us naturally from the doctor to the author. 
Indeed, there are abundant evidences present of a literary 
man’s varied occupations. Here are books made precious 
by the rarest autographs—Burns’s copy of Pope inscribed 
‘«Robert Burns, Poet,” Sir Walter Raleigh’s ‘‘ Tasso”; and 
near these are rows, which serve as the fighting corps of an 
active man-of-letters. “On this shelf by the window there are 
examples of the Doctor’s own books, among which is the green 
buckram cover of the unfamiliar single volume of ‘‘ Hugh 
Wynne” in the English edition. Near by is a portrait in 
the low tones fit for black-and-white reproduction of that 
aggressive lady, Aunt Gainor Wynne. This is Mr. Howard 
Pyle’s notion of her, and that it acceptably fills the author's 
ideal is betokened by its central place. On a lower shelf of 
another bookcase the author has set together many of the 
books which went to the making of ‘‘Hugh Wynne” and 
other stories of war. More than a glance would be neces- 
sary to master even their titles; but a few of these will stand 
for all. Here are Keith’s ‘‘ Provincial Councillors of Penn- 
sylvania,” 1733-76; Watson's ‘‘ Annals,” ‘‘The Knightly 
Soldier,” by Trumbull; John Fiske’s ‘‘Critical Penod of 
American History,” ‘‘The True George Washington,” by 
Paul Liecester Ford; ‘‘The Cannoneer,” by Buell; Mc- 
Master's history, and numberless diaries, some of them rare 
and precious. 

Books there are of medicine, art and verse in abundance, 
with prints and periodicals wherever the eye wanders; and 
on the mantel a row of photographs rich in literary associa- 
tions. Among these you will notice once or twice the 
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vigor and sweetness of the face of Bishop Brooks in token 
of an early attachment which strengthened as. it endured; 

There is no literary question in which Dr. Mitchell is not 
interested; no literary germ which he does not heed akd 
lend his fostering sympathy. The Saturday evenings whé! 
one goes informally and takes his chosen friends aval 
produce some new faces, which brighten in the light re 
flected by the Doctor’s personality. He is eager to know 
the best and the newest that intellectual life produces, and 
his. opportunities place him at the meeting of the. ways 
whither every man of distinction who visits the Quaker City 
addresses his steps. But fellowship with those who have 
‘‘arrived” is no bar to comradeship with those who are on 
the way, and hence the influence of the Author at, Home 
whom we are describing is a distinct element in the ad- 
vancement of the'city he has done so much to honor and to 
interpret. 

As you enter the study on a bright spring morning and 
look out upon the garden beyond, through the tall win- 
dows reaching: to the floor, you will mark one of the elements 
in Dr. Mitchell’s life which make him at once a successful 
doctor and a creative artist. The crocus beds, in the lim- 
ited area of a city plot, stand for Nature at large. He draws 
from the great mother all his higher qualities, and it is his 
wise choice to live: with her, unhurried by duties, six months 
of each year. ‘In these seasons his books grow; ‘‘ Hugh 
Wynne” during the summer of ’95; ‘‘ Francois” a year ago, 
and the last summer a handful of poems. 

In the winter season the latch-string is‘out and Dr, 
Mitchell is At Home. 

Harrison S. Morris. 





Literature 
** The Hope of the World’’ 
And Other Poems. By William Watson. John Lane. 

Tue New Year may be said to have opened hopefully on 
the slopes of Parnassus, when its opening is signalized by-the 
appearance of a work so imaginative, so musical and so ac- 
complished as this latest volume of verse by the author of 
««Lachryme Musarum” and ‘‘The Year of Shame.” There 
is an echo here of the last-named series of sonnets,'in ‘‘ Hel- 
las Hail!” ‘‘ After Defeat” and ‘‘To Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich” ; for it was not to be expected that the poet should 
so soon have turned his mind wholly away from a subject 
which had bitten into it so deeply. But the tone of the 
present book is calmer—less controversial, if you will,—than 
that of the volume devoted to the fiasco of the Concert of 
the Powers and the spoiling of Christian Greece by pagan 
Turkey, with the aid of a Christian Kaiser and the con- 
nivance of sundry Christian kings. It is less tense, but not 
less high. 

Mr. Watson has set himself a difficult task in ‘‘The Hope 
of the World ”—one no less difficult than that of reconciling 
Poetry and Agnosticism; and he has met with better success 
than has ever rewarded the efforts of the would-be reconcilers 
of Science and Religion. Perhaps itis not a real Agnosti- 
cism that he proclaims in this poem and ‘‘The Unknown 
God.” His contention is not that we can know nothing of 
God, but that we actually do know but little of Him, and 
the more we seek to define Him, the more futile our efforts 
become. He abjures-all hope of a happy heaven to be at- 
tained after a barren life, and he abjures it in lines as melo- 
dious and as manly as ever breathed the hopes and convic- 
tions of the orthodox, conventional believer. There is 
something tonic, as well as poetic, in his renunciation of 
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the hope that to most of us is as indispensable as it is 
pleasant :— 
“Here, where perhaps alone 
I conquer or I fail, 
Here, o’er the dark Deep blown, 
I ask no perfumed gale; 
I ask the unpampering breath 
That fits me to endure 
Chance, and victorious Death, 
Life, and my doom obscure, 
Who know not whence I am sped, nor to what 
port I sail.” 

‘The Unknown God,” evidently prompted by Mr. Kip- 
ling’s ‘‘ Recessional,” is worthy to stand beside that some- 
what remarkable poem—a poem as remarkable for its time- 
liness as for its intrinsic qualities. As a work of art, it is, 
if anything, superior to the hymn that provoked it; yet it 
attracts less notice and less commendation than the hymn— 
and deservedly so,—for the reason that it is, in a sense, less 
original than the latter, which was inspired by a great event, 
and not by another poet’s comment on that event. There 
is no more ringing stanza in ‘‘ Recessional” than the second 
of these twelve:— 

 « Not him that with fantastic boasts 
A sombre people dreamed they knew; 
The mere barbaric God of Hosts 
That edged thelr sword and braced their thew; 
A God they pitted ’gainst a swarm 
Of neighbor Gods less vast of arm.” 
Nor any more imaginative than the last:— 
« Unmeet to be profaned by praisé 
Is he whose coils the world enfold; 
The God on whom I ever gaze, 
The God I never once behold: 
Above the cloud, beneath the clod, 
The Unknown God, the Unknown God.” 

These two poems deservedly stand first in the collection. 
A lighter note, yet still a serious one, is struck in the third 
—an ‘*OQde in May,”—a fine thing, for all its dilution of 
Lowell’s 

«« What is so rare as a day in June 
in the lines 
«« What is so sweet and dear 
As a prosperous morn in May.” 

It was in a series. of epigrams that we first became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Watson’s muse, and two stanzas, ‘‘ They 
and We,” assure the reader of this little volume that his 
hand has not lost its cunning in this form of composition:— 


“With stormy joy, from height on height, 

The thundering torrents leap; 

The mountain tops, with still delight, 
Their great inaction keep. 

Man only, irked by calm, and rent 
By each emotion’s throes, 

Neither in passion finds content, 
Nor finds it in repose.” 


Of his own muse, the poet truly sings, in an inscription 
**To the Lady Katharine Manners ”:— 
« And she hath known the mountain-spell, 
The sky-enchantment hath she known, 
it was her vow that she would dwell 
With greatest things, or dwell alone.” 


He has kept the vow recorded 1n the lines which we have 
underscored, and his poetry can stand victoriously the test, 
prescribed by himself, of being read in the open, ‘‘ where 
rolls the moorland or the main,” for they 

«« No inch of spiritual stature lose, 


Measured against the eternal amplitudes, 
And tested by the clear and healthful sky.” 


Of the younger English poets, Mr. Watson stands easily 
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‘‘ Literary Statesmen and Others” 
Essays on Men Seen from a Distance. By Norman Hapgood. Herbert 
S. Stone & Co. 

Wuen Mr. Hapcoop was at Harvard, now several years 
since, there was a rumor that great things might be expected 
of him. Later, when he had gone out into the world, it was 
sometimes said that he had not yet ‘‘got down” to imme- 
diate applicability in his writing, but that he would appear 
presently. Here, at last, is his first important contribution 
to criticism. 

It possesses the unusual interest of being noteworthy be- 
cause of the nature of its faults, which issue always out of 
too great effort, no less than for its virtues. The seeker 
after Literature in America, who comes upon this book, is 
likely at the close of the first essay, ‘‘ Lord Rosebery,” to 
applaud and say, ‘‘ Here is criticism; here is style !”—so re- 
freshing is the sense of conscientious craftsmanship. Through- 
out the book, whether Mr. Hapgood is characterizing ‘‘ Mr. 
John Morley,” or ‘‘ Mr. Balfour,” or ‘‘ Henry James? “or reject- 
ing ‘‘Stendhal,” or holding a brief for ‘‘ Mérimée asa Critic,” 
or dealing a little too much in labels when he attacks ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Art Criticism,” or being plainly sensible in ‘‘ American 
Cosmopolitanism,” he is always dignified, always cultivated. 
A multitude of touches reveal that penetrating comprehen- 
sion which is now so rare, as when he contrasts the self- 
conscious steadfastness of John Morley with the frame of 
mind of those statesmen ‘‘ whose principles seem to be im- 
bibed unconsciously from the air about them, so that they 
become the spokesmen of some spirit of the time, changing 
often to express varying phases of the unseen forces that 
guide them.” Here, also, to use his own words on Lord 
Rosebery, is a ‘‘ taste which, never obtrusive, gives the sug- 
gestion of culture to every phrase.” 

And yet, when one closes the book, one is somewhat dis- 
appointed. Mr. Hapgood speaks often of style, at times 
seems almost overburdened with the sense of it. As one 
proceeds through his essays, one’s first feeling, ‘‘ Here is 
style,” changes to this, ‘‘Here will be style in time”; and 
one notices particularly what Mr. Hapgood says of the style 
of John La Farge, that it lacks the ‘‘force of an included 
character.” In ‘‘ Literary Statesmen” the character is in- 
cluded, but the style has not yet been fused by it. This 
style has the sustainment of conscious effort; not yet—as Mr. 
Hapgood probably appreciates better than any one else—of 
complete unity with its author. It makes one feel, at least, 
that the book has been unintentionally too much of a four 
de force. 

None the less, it is such a book as very few of the younger 
writers of America could have written; and it is an earnest 
of larger things to come. If it assist in reviving an interest 
in the essay as a form of literature it will deserve the ardent 
gratitude of all lovers of letters. 


** Relics of Primeval Life’’ 

Beginning of Life in the Dawn of Geological Time. 
Dawson. Fleming H. Revell Co, 
In THIS work Sir William Dawson has, in the happy mode 
of presentation of which he is the master, set forth in a popular 
form the history of organic life as it is recorded in the oldest 
stratified rocks known to geologists. The matter was first 
presented in a course of lectures delivered in the Lowell In- 
stitute, Boston, in 1893, but it embodies the results of long- 
continued studies in the Canadian district where, indeed, our 
understanding of these chapters of the geological record be- 
gan to be attained, in which work the author has had a 
large and honorable share. The first and second chapters 
are devoted to the general consideration of the problem of 
ancient life and to a brief résumé concerning the state of the 
organic series in the Cambrian period—the lowest of the 
great formations in which fossils abound. From this well- 
ascertained level the author leads the reader downwards 
through the Keweenian series and the Huronian to the lowest 
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division of the stratified rocks, the Laurentian. The fossils 
discovered in these lower sections are well set forth by de- 
scriptions and the sixty figures in the text. 

Professional geologists will read with interest the state- 
ments in the appendix entitled ‘‘Controversies Respecting 
Eozoon.” The fossil known as Eozoon Canadense has for 
thirty years been the subject of a singularly bitter debate, 
one almost unparalleled in the history of science for the fury 
with which it has been waged. The Canadian geologists, 
supported by the distinguished microscopist Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter, have held that this remarkable structure is of organic 
origin; that it probably belongs in the group of Foraminifera, 
and that from its geological position it well deserves its name 
of the dawn animal. On the other hand, many other stu- 
dents of the question, including a very competent zodlogist, 
Mobius, hold that the structure in question is to be re- 
garded asa mineral aggregate, akin to the concretionary banded 
masses which are often found in highly metamorphosed 
limestone, as where they have been altered by the injection 
of igneous rocks. In chapter XI we find an excellent sum- 
ming-up of the former view; in the appendix there is a brief 
and unsatisfactory reference to the work of Mébius, in which 

,occurs the statement that ‘‘it was a crime which science 
should not readily pardon or forget, on the part of the edi- 
tors of the German periodical, to publish and illustrate as 
scientific material a paper which was so far from being fair 
or adequate.” To the disinterested inquirer MGbius’s work 
seems honest and able. To it is due in the main the prevail- 
ing doubt as to the real nature of this puzzling species. 

The book may be heartily commended to those who have 
any interest in the general problems of geology. It has much 
value to professional students of that science for the reason 
that it gives the last word on many controverted points con- 
cerning which the author is a recognized master. Though 
it is mainly devoted to the Eozoon question, it affords an 
excellent popular résumé of the present state of the difficult 
inquiry concerning the dawn of life. 





Two Books About the Year’s Book Sales 
4. Book Sales of 1897. Edited by Temple Scott. The Macmillan Co. 
2. American Book-Prices Current. Compiled by Luther S. Liv- 
ingston. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
THE COLLECTING of rare books has always been considered 
a delightful pastime by some, and by others a mere fad. 
Since 1887 it has become a science, for the first issue of 
‘« Book-Prices Current” dates from that year, and its ap- 
pearance marked the beginning of an era of exact knowledge 
relating to values that was not accessible before. It has 
now been issued for ten years, and has become almost in- 
dispensable to the bookseller. One fact, however, should 
not be forgotten : while it has helped the bookseller in his 
positive and accurate knowledge of values, it has also done 
the same for the collector, so that he has become quite as 
well informed as the dealer in books. The opportunity, 
_ therefore, of buying in the open market for a shilling and 
selling for a pound has passed. It is not to be wondered at 
that so useful a book as Mr. Slater’s ‘‘ Book-Prices Current ” 
should have been followed by similar works. Three years 
ago Mr. Temple Scott of London issued a compilation en- 
titled ‘‘ Book Sales.” The annual volume for 1897 is before 
us (1). In this, several new features are introduced, adding 
much to its value and utility. Mr. Scott has adopted the 
American plan used in ‘‘ American Book-Prices Current,” 
and arranged his matter by auction seasons, and not by cal- 
endar years. Thus, this volume records sales up to 1 Aug. 
1897. The sales at auction are so numerous that some 
limit has to be made, and only books fetching 14 and over 
are included. Another new feature is the admitting of 
American sales—those of the collections of Messrs. H. F. 
Sewall, E. H. Bierstadt and C. W. Frederickson. This new 


feature is important, as those who use the book can thus 
have the record of all the important sales, on both sides of 
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the Atlantic, within one pair of covers. Mr. Scott adopts 
the English plan of keeping the sales together and printing 
an index or finding-list at the back. Another feature of 
this book which makes it welcome is the discriminating and 
careful summary of the important features of each sale, 
given at the beginning, as well as the comments in a note 
on the more important items, in the alphabetical record of 
the books. 

Mr. Scott gives particulars as to the condition of many 
items as well as comparative prices. The most important 
sale recorded is that of the Earl of Ashburnham, where in 
eight days the unusual sum of 30,1512 10s. was realized. 
It is said that the large bids from America had much influ- 
ence on the prices realized. Here, as in most sales of the 
last twenty years, condition had much to do with values. 
In his general introduction, Mr. Scott reaches some conclu- 
sions which are of decided interest to the collector, and re- 
flect the trend of collecting for the year. He notes these 
tendencies as follows: I. Carefully extra-illustrated books 
always command a high price. II. Books illustrated by 
Cruikshank are going out of fashion. III. Kelmscott Press 
books have held their values remarkably well for such a 
recent fad. IV. Illustrated sporting books, especially those 
illustrated in colors by Leech and Alken, continue to main- 
tain high prices. V. First editions of English classics are 
still in strong demand. VI. A decided advance is noted in 
illustrated books of the eighteenth-century French writers, 
particularly in the best condition and state. VII. Growing 
interest and advance are observed in what is technically called 
‘* Americana.” VIII. Early books on gardening are in 
great favor. IX. Books illustrated by William Blake are in 
active demand. 

One other feature of the season’s sales which ought to be 
noted, is the high prices paid for the Indian editions of 
Kipling’s books. Thus, ‘‘The Quartette,” 57; ‘‘ Wee 
Willie Winkie,” 28s; ‘‘ Letters of Marque,” 6/ 1os; and 
‘« Departmental Ditties,” 167. 

‘* American Book-Prices Current” (2), covering the same 
year (1 Sept. 1896-97), although printed on a different 
kind of paper, resembles in bulk its English prototype of 
465 pages, while it reveals the weakness and strength of the 
system on which it is arranged, when the two are looked 
over at the same time. The alphabetical arrangement is of 
great assistance, but one misses in this method the careful 
generalizations given at the commencement of each sale in 
the English book and the comparisons of prices so fre- 
quently found therein. One also misses the names of pur- 
chasers. Last year, in noticing this book, we pointed out 
the importance of brevity in the descriptions of the books 
and bindings, and the additional value it would give the 
book if, in the case of the rarer items, their condition could 
be given. Of course, it cannot be expected that the com- 
piler can go to Washington, Boston, Cincinnati or Phila- 
delphia, whenever an important sale occurs; but surely 
books sold in New York could be inspected, and comment 
made upon their condition. For example, in the Bierstadt 
sale Sheridan’s ‘‘ Rivals;” London, 1775, fetched the unheard 
of sum of $210, and ‘‘The School for Scandal,” Dublin, 
no date, brought the same. Yet no comment whatever is 
attached to these important items, although there had been 
no recorded auction sale of either in ten years, and they 
were the surprise of the Bierstadt sale. The introduction 
has a few generalizations: which are of interest because they 
are based on actual recorded facts of sales, but no tendency 
in collecting is remarked, although there were some that 
were patent. The highest price for the year ($1250) was 
given at Libbie’s, Boston, for the ‘‘Book of Common 
Prayer,” printed in London in 1788, for which Franklin 
wrote the preface. Only two other copies were known. 
Again, the preface does not remind us that at the 
Matthews sale an item of great interest to the collector 
of Americana came up—Carter's ‘‘Genuine detail of the 
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several engagements, Positions, and Movements of the Royal 


and American Armies during the years 1775 and 1776, with 


an accurate account of the blockade of Boston and a Plan 
of the works on Bunkers Hill,” etc., etc. London, 1784. 
This brought $235, though it had come from the Brinley 
sale, where it had brought considerably less. It was bound 
by William Matthews and had extra portraits and autographs 
added. Its price was the feature of the sale and indicated 
the supreme interest in Americana, particularly that part re- 
lating to the Revolution. 

In our judgment, in giving the authors’ full names too 
much space is occupied, and apparently no rule seems to 
have been followed in the use of full names or initials. As 
this is not a dictionary of authors, it does not need to be 
encumbered with full names, except in rare instances. 

The volume contains 551 pages and is beautifully printed 
on opaque paper, which is much more satisfactory than the 
soft paper used in ‘‘ Book Sales.” 


‘Nineteenth Century Questions ”’ 
By James Freeman Clarke. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tue Essays in this volume, though classed as ‘‘ Nineteenth- 
Century Questions,” will be more interesting to the student 
of literature than to the student of life, and more interesting 
to that student a hundred years hence than they are to-day. 
We have advanced too far upon the methods in vogue thirty 
or forty years ago to sympathize unreservedly with the man 
whose work is founded on those methods. Some of the es- 
says in this volume were published, it is true, hardly more 


than a dozen years ago; but their spirit is that of the early 


sixties. 

They were written by a man who, in the intervals of work, 
could throw off a volume or two on the ten great religions 
of the world; neither he nor his contemporaries, apparently, 
seeing anything presumptuous in the attempt to wrestle sin- 
gle-handed with ten religions at once. To-day the man who 

- attempts to write upon even one great religion is regarded 
somewhat askance. There is a suspicion, @ priori, that his 
work must be more or less superficial. His method, if it is 
to win for him recognition and respect, must be very unlike 
that employed in ‘‘Nineteenth Century Questions.” He 
must work analytically and inductively; first sifting each 
mass of material carefully for the grain of fact; then adding 
solid fact to solid* fact, until he approaches—almost—a 
theory. If he is a true follower of the twentieth-century 
method, he will probably never quite reach the theory. He 
will plod patiently on, ‘‘ aiming at a million,” missing his 
unit altogether, perhaps, but serenely secure that “lofty 
designs must close in like effects.” 

' The pendulum has swung back to a state of affairs very 
like that which the author of ‘‘Nineteenth Century Ques- 
tions” describes, in his essay on Emerson, as characterizing 
the mental and spiritual condition of New England when 
Emerson appeared. ‘‘Not the higher reason, with its in; 
tuition of eternal ideas, but the analytic understanding, with 
its logical methods, was considered to be the ruler in the 
world of thought. There was more of culture than of in- 
tellectual life, more of good habits than of moral enthusi- 
asm.” Into such an atmosphere came Emerson and his 
friends and followers, substituting intuition for analytic un- 
derstanding, ‘intellectual life for culture and moral enthusi- 
asm for good habits. They wrote on subjects that interested 
them» They were bound by no petty demand of fact. They 
formulated theories according to the inspiration of reason 
or the prompting of intuition. If the facts failed to fit the 
theory, so much the worse for the facts. There was no un- 
seemly argument or discussion. The transcendental judg- 
ment was passed in a lofty, Rhadamantine sort of fashion 
that left the poor logician gasping on his lower plane. 
Lowell, although he counted himself an exception, only 
voiced the spirit of his age when he wrote, ‘‘One of my 
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great defects (I have always been conscious of it) is an im- 
patience of mind which makes me contemptuously indiffer- 
ent about arguing matters that have once become convic- 
tions.” 

Doubtless the world has need of both ways of approach 
to the fountain of knowledge. Were it not for the stern 
logical balance of the one, speculation would spend and rend 
itself in fantastic ravings. Were it not for the freedom of 
the other, analysis would harden and petrify where it stands 
—a pillar of commonsense, warning all who would pass that 
way. Those of us who are doomed to pass our best days in 
the atmosphere of petty analysis, criticising, weighing, com- 
paring and tabulating, look back, perhaps, with longing to 
the days of Emerson when a man simply ‘‘spoke right on” 
from fulness of heart. We fancy that of two evil times, we 
have fallen on the worse; we should be quite willing to take 
the risks of superficiality, if thereby we might gain, even for 
a day, freedom to unroll our cramped-up souls in one good 
wild dash of speculation. 

It needs a volume of eSsays like this to bring us back toa 
respectful acceptance of our own time and our contempo- 
raries. Only in the hands of a master, or under stress of deep 
feeling, it is evident, can the purely speculative method be 
safely employed. The essays, even of a man so thoroughly 
admired as James Freeman Clarke, have about them a touch 
of unreality, of theorizing, incompatible with serious ac- 
ceptance. One can almost believe that the author himself 
toyed with the fancies of his mind for amusement rather than 
for conviction. He surely did not expect the world to en- 
dorse the theory advanced in the first essay of the volume, that 
the genius of the world has a habit of appearing in pairs, one 
being lyric, the other dramatic, one subjective, the other ob- 
jective, Chaucer and Spenser are cited, Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, Dante and Petrarch, Shelley and Keats, Lowell and 
Longfellow. It is a pleasant little theory. The only objec- 
tion to it is, that sometimes it fits and sometimes it does 
not. Like every transcendental theory, however, it is stim- 
ulating and suggestive. The: dual occurrence of genius, once 
pointed out, has a fascination not to be put by. Why artists 
have come in pairs is a problem that will vex the mind of 
one who reads the essay, for many a day, though the lyric- 
dramatic explanation ‘is early rejected as being too far-fetched 
to please any except the man who brought it to light. One 
finds himself grateful to the author of ‘‘ Nineteenth Century 
Questions,” not for solutions, but for questions, to many of 
which the answers will be slow in coming. 

In dealing with ‘‘The Two Carlyles, or Carlyle Past and 
Present,” the author is at his best. He writes with love of 
his subject and with grasp of facts. In all literature there 
is, probably, no better analysis of Carlyle’s change of attitude 
in the later years of his life, and no better explanation of 
the forces, within and without, that helped to bring the 
change about. The reader who is inclined to condemn Car- 
lyle wholesale, or to worship him without stint, will find 
here wholesome food for thought. 


New Books and New Editions 

‘HISTORIC Houses and Spots in Cambridge [Mass.] and 
Near-by Towns,” by Mr. J. W. Freese, will particularly interest 
people in Eastern Massachusetts, and incidentally everybody of 
antiquarian tastes and habits. It is copiously illustrated with re- 
productions of photographs; and the historical sketches, though 
concise, give the more important facts concerning the localities. 
These include, in addition to old dwellings, churches (like Christ 
Church in Cambridge and the one in Boston), taverns (like the 
Munroe tavern in Lexington, which was Earl Percy’s headquar- 
ters in 1775, and Longfellow’s “ Wayside Inn”), ancient and 
modern monuments, the Washington Elm in Cambridge, Fan- 
euil Hall and the Old State-House in Boston, etc. (Ginn & Co.) 
——‘ SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH,” by Prof. G. H. Palmer of 
Harvard, in the compass of twenty-eight pages gives many useful 
s tions to young folk concerning the topic that furnishes the 
title. While English study, as he remarks, aims at the mastery 
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of the language ‘‘as a science, as a history, as a joy, and as a 





tool,” he limits himself to telling how to master it as atool. (T. 
Y. Crowell & Co.) 


Ss) 


A FIFTH EDITION, thoroughly revised and enlarged, and fur- 
nished with new illustrations, attests the popularity of “ Acci- 
dents and Emergencies,” Dr, Charles W. Dulles’s “ manual of 
the treatment of surgical and medical emergencies in the ab- 
sence of a physican.” The author writes, modestly enough, that 
the book’s success indicates that it has a distinct field of useful- 
ness, and there can be .no question that it has, nor that in its 
present form it will fill it. better than before; for a number of 
suggestions made by readers of the earlier editions have been 
adopted, new illustrations have been introduced and a second 
color added to some of the old ones, and a brief chapter added 
on accidents due to electricity. The manual should be read 
through once, with care, and then placed where it can be readily 
found when needed. (P. Blakiston, Son & Co.) 


ce 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT of the changed conditions in the Army that 
a lieutenant of cavalry who twenty years ago would have been 
fully occupied in the Indian campaigns of which Capt. Charles 
King has given us such vivid descriptions, should now in a dis- 
tant post in New Mexico be writing excellent treatises on Napo- 
leon’s campaigns. When, about three years, ago Lieut. H. H. 
Sargent of the 2d Cavalry wrote his comments on Bonaparte’s 
campaign of 1796 in Italy, it was most favorably received by all 
military critics, and the London Zimes expressed the hope that 
he: might publish his studies of Napoleon's subsequent cam- 
paigns. The invitation has been accepted, and the volume now 
published treats of «« The Campaign of Marengo.” (Chicago: A. 


C..McClurg & Co.) The same method is pursued as before 


—a brief and lucid narration of the facts, accompanied by ade- 
quate maps, and followed by comments, His comments and 
criticisms are judiciously made, he writes in an easy and attrac- 


‘tive style, and his books are both of them most creditable to the 





Army and to himself. VoL. II of Prof. Manly’s «Specimens of 
the Pre-Shakespearean Drama” contains “ Roister Doister,” 
«‘«Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” «« Cambises,” “*Gorboduc,” “ Cam- 
paspe,” Greene’s ‘‘ James IV,” Peele’s «‘ David and Bethsabe,” 
and « The Spanish Tragedy,” with scholarly introductions, notes 
and glossary. A third volume will complete the work, which 
must rank among the very best issues of the admirable Athen- 
zum Press Series. (Ginn & Co.) 


ee 


Mr. HENRY LAURENS CLINTON, the author of ‘« Extraordinary 
Cases,” has published a second volume of his experiences during 
forty years’ practice at the New York bar. Among the cases 
chronicled in this new book, ‘‘ Celebrated Trials,” are the famous 
Burdell murder case of 1857, and its sequel, the Cunningham- 
Burdell bogus baby case ; the trial of A. Oakey Hall upon a 
charge of neglect of official duty (1872) ; the trial of Tweed, in 
the following year; the suit for libel brought by John Kelly 
against Mayor William F. Havemeyer and Nelson J. Waterbury; 
and the trial of Richard Croker for the alleged murder of John 
McKenna, in December, 1874. The author tells the stories 
largely through extracts from the newspapers of the day, supply- 
ing connecting links and a running commentary. The volume 
is intended for the general reader, more than for the man of law. 
It contains a frontispiece portrait of Mr. Clinton, and eight other 
portraits. (Harper & Bros.) 


A) 


BEATRICE HARRADEN’S “ Untold Tales of the Past” seem all 
to have some foundation in fact. They deal with ancient Greek 
and Rome, with the Vikings and the England of Caxton and 
good Queen Bess, and, of course, a boy or a girl plays the chief 
part in each of them. The stories are not without merit, and 
will surely be listened to with pleasure by the youngsters; but 
they lack the happy touch that makes a book of tales a classic 
for the young. One cannot help reflecting that the tale of «« The 
Goldsmith’s Apprentice” would have delighted Sim Tappertit, 
Dolly Varden’s unsuccessful suitor, who, in the days of the 
Gordon riots, openly expressed his regret that the ’prentices no 
longer carried clubs ‘“‘ wherewith to mace the citizens: that was 
his strong expression ”; and the legend of Phidias and the poor 
image-maker recalls a similar story of another artist—of Robert 
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Louis Stevenson and the poor reporter on his sick-bed in San 
Francisco. The illustrations, by H.R. Millar, are chiefly re- 
markable for the abnormal development of the triceps in the 
arms of the heroes; his Jeanne d’ Arc looks very much like a 
tailor-made New York girl of to-day; and we may remind him 
of the fact that the wrestlers at the Olympian games did not 
wear tunics. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


A) 


FROM THE scattered intimations in the Gospels, Rev. Dr. J. R- 
Miller has made an interesting little book on the « Personal 
Friendships ot Jesus.” Dr. Miller is a practical writer, being the 
author of several popular devotional books; and he has made 
much of the human side of his theme. . The “ friends” of whom 
he writes are The Madonna, John, Peter and Thomas, the sisters of 
Bethany and John the Baptist. The volume closes with an essay 
on ‘Jesus as a Friend.” It is neatly printed, and is bound in 
cloth, with symbolic designs in gold. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 
“ TALES FROM Hans Andersen” cannot be too often reprinted, 
and when illustrated in a manner worthy of the text, they always 
make one of the most delightful of books. The illustrations by 
Mr. L. I. Bridgman are of varying merit. Two small head-pieces 
are very pretty, and the full-page pictures to « The Ugly Duck- 
ling ” and «The Snow Queen” are passably good. The others, 
and in particular the colored frontispiece, add nothing to the 
attractiveness of the stories. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


as) 


THE “Catalogue Annuel de la Librairie Frangaise” for 1896, 
edited by D. Jordell, is the fourth annual volume of a valuable 
publication, giving not only indexes by titles and authors of all 
French books published during the year, but also a subject 
index, which makes it a welcome reference-book to all literary 
workers, as well as to booksellers. A cursory inspection of the 
latter reveals the fact that during the year eighteen new books 
were devoted to Jeanne d’ Arc, seventeen to Napoleon I, one to 
Josephine, in a series of works on ‘‘Souveraines et Grandes 
Dames,” three to Napoleon III, none to the Panama Canal or 
the Dreyfus affair, and eight to the United States—to wit, “A 
Travers les Etats-Unis et le Canada,” by Philippe Deschamps; 
“Les Chemins de Fer aux Etats-Unis,” by Louis Paul Dubois; 
«‘La Société Américaine,” by Mile. Dugard; «« Les Travaux Pub- 
lics aux Etats-Unis,” by Grille and Laborde; «« Le Commerce 
Extérieur des Etats-Unis, 1893-95,” by Hagemans; “La Politi- 
que aux Etats-Unis,” by Louis Wuarin; and a new edition of 
Chambrun’s “ Pouvoir Exécutif aux Etats-Unis.” The Catalogue 
is clearly printed and of handy size. (Meyer Bros. & Co.) 





ee 


« THE OCCASIONAL ADDRESS: its Composition and Literature,” 
by Prof. Lorenzo Sears of Brown University, takes so broad a 
view of its subject that it might have been called a treatise on 
oratory in general. The two first “parts” of the book (pages 
1-204), indeed, deal with the elements of oratorical structure and 
qualities of expression. It is only the remainder (pages 205-332) 
that treats of forms of occasional address, like the eulogy, the 
commemorative address, the commencement oration, the politi- 
cal speech, the after-dinner speech, etc. An index of ten pages 
completes the volume, which is equally suited for educational 
use and general reading. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) “STYLE,” 
by Prof. Walter Raleigh, is a brief, vivacious treatise, quite un- 
like the average text-book of rhetoric, but perhaps likely to be 
none the less stimulating and suggestive to the student or the 
reader who. is interested in the subject. The paragraphs on 
«good slang ” and “ bad slang ”—it is to the author’s credi t 
he can recognize the former kind as possible—are particularly 
good. Much sensible as well as piquant matter is put into the 
128 small pages. (Edward Arnold.) 

as) 

LEVER’S MASTERPIECE, ‘“‘ Charles O'Malley,” will doubtless con- 
tinue to be read long after the life which it depicts shall have 
completely vanished. That life—of the old Irish squire, and the 
adventurous younger son—is on the wane; but enough of it yet 
remains to enable a modern illustrator, Mr. Arthur Rackham, to 
compete with the almost unapproachable “ Phiz.” It is plaim 
that Mr. Rackham has had Browne's work in mind, or before his. 





eyes. His horses, dragoons, peasants and pretty women are of 


the same types; but he has a decided talent of his own, and is. 
even more a master of the technique of pen-and-ink than his pre- 
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decessor was of that of the etching needle. The new edition is in 
one volume, printed on thin butstough paper, in small but readable 
type. The illustrations are separately printed on heavier paper. 
THE SAME publishers bring out in similar manner « The 
Last Days of Pompeii,” with sixteen illustrations by Lancelot 
Speed. (Imported. by G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


ee 





IF IT WERE a pioneer work, ‘* Two Health-Seekers in Southern 
California ” would not seem so-slight; but it has had some seri- 
ous predecessors. -Nor does the curious truce between the col- 
laborators, Beatrice Harraden and Dr. William A. Edwards 
give it weight—each disclaiming responsibility for the other's 
point of view. Dr. Edwards’s chapters (the bulk of the book) 
are brief and reasonable; but they certainly are not impressive 
after Widney’s masterful grasp. Miss Harraden’s chapters, 
though graceful, are even less fortunate; they not only do not 
add to the light given this theme by Bayard Taylor, Nordhoff, 
Van Dyke, Charles Dudley Warner, but have not even absorbed 
that light themselves. The superficial errors in geography and 
nomenclature indicate merely short acquaintance; the larger 
misfortune lies in the fact that, hampered by ill-health and hor- 
izoned by the sad little remote colonies of British younger sons, 
Miss Harraden has not yet had a fair chance for generic com- 
prehension of a land so alien to all-her traditions. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) 

“ee 


{Nn ‘“« TRAVEL AND BIG GAME,” Mr. Percy Selous and Mr. H. 
A. Bryden, assisted by the pencil of Mr. Charles Whymper, de- 
pict the delights and perils of hunting and trapping in Canada, 
Bechunanaland, .and the Rocky Mountains. America and South 
Africa are the happy hunting grounds of these globe-trotting 
Nimrods, and the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, the giraffe, the 
buffalo, the moose, the bear and the leopard are their ordinary 
game, with a few lions bagged now and then by way of securing a 
little variety. If the reader wants to know how to shoot an ocelot 
from his hammock, how it feels to be bitten by a vampire, how 
to handle a family of jaguars, to do up a python and to lay out a 
puma, he may learn all this in the first fifteen pages. There are 
several volumes of jungle stories in every chapter. Mr. Selous 


disdains to tell of the beavers, otters, minks, coons, muskrats, . 


.fishes, and martens that he has trapped; though he owns to get- 

ting some money for their skins. His yarns are of nothing less 
than wild-cats, bears or deer. He describes a very barbarous 
method of trapping deer in use twenty years ago, and probably 
now, in Canada; but is properly “sickened” by a Spanish- 
American bull-fight. But the ways of sportsmen are curious. 
The book is handsomely printed in large type. Mr. Whymper’s 
‘drawings are reproduced in half-tone. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) 


The February [Magazines 
(Continued from Eeb. 5.) 

CERTAINLY the best-known correspondent sent to this country 
during the Civil War by any European newspaper was Dr. (now 
Sir) William Howard Russell, special correspondent of the Lon- 
don 7imes. His letters may not always have pleased loyal 
Americans, but they certainly were notable and attracted wide 
attention. The generation that remembers those stirring times 
of strife will be interested in Sir William’s «« Recollections of the 
Civil War,” published in the February North American. Sir 
William begins by quoting from his letter from Mr. Delane, the 
Times's great editor:—“‘ The South threatens to secede, but that 
has been held up as a menace for a long time, and the quarrel 
will be patched up; for the North cannot live without the South, 
and lives, indeed, a good deal on and by it,”.and so on for four 
closely written pages of notepaper, in the course of which Dr. 
Russell was ordered to the United States. The order was not 
received with any great pleasure, for Mrs. Russell was in deli- 
cate health, and their children were growing up, and since 1854 
-he had been constantly in exile in the Crimea, Russia, India and 
Italy. His life was just beginning to be very pleasant. « The 
Garrick Club,” he says, “then afforded the most agreeable 
society I could wish, for Thackeray, Dickens, Shirley Brooks, Mil- 
lais, Trollope, Reade, and other delightful people less known to 
fame, as weil as many of the soldiers I had met in the Crimea 
and India, were familiar friends there.” He says that he had no 
qualifications for the mission, except that he had read « Uncle 
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Tom's Cabin,” had attended abolition meetings at Stafford 
House, and read extracts from fiery speeches of Calhoun and 
other Southern orators in the London papers. However, he 
came; and history tells the rest. He finds in his diary this 
entry, under date of 19 Feb. 1861: ‘ After breakfast rode from 
Aldershot to Ascot, and called on Morris to talk over conditions, 
terms, etc. Returned to town very uncertain and dined 
at Garrick, where I exposed the situation to Thackeray. He was 
most decided—: You must go. It will be a great opportunity ! 
As to waiting till you understand the political questions, you will 
never do it here! You must go out and see them at work on 
the spot." We drove out together to Onslow Square, he urging 
me all the time to go at once, promising letters, etc.” 

To revert for a moment, Sir William says:—“ One night in the 
summer of 1860, I think, I was sitting alone in my study, when I 
heard a ring atthe front door, and as it was past 10 o'clock, and 
I was not expecting visitors, I said to the servant, « Not at home.’ 
But the door was already open, and a voice I loved dearly cried: 
‘Only five minutes, William; I have brought an American friend 
who desires above all things to see and know you.’ It was 
Thackeray who spoke, and he was always welcome. Taking my 
hand and putting it into the palm of his companion’s, he said: 
‘This is Mr. Sam Ward, of New York, nominally a citizen of the 
world—the rest you will find out for yourself.’ It was near 2 
o'clock in the morning ere the visitors left. Thackeray met Sam 
Ward somewhere abroad driving a coach and four on a pleasure 
tour. They foregathered when the former went over to lecture 
in the United States; but ‘Uncle Sam’ had not then achieved 
the success in London and in English society which he enjoyed 
some ten years later.” 

Uncle Sam proved a good friend to Sir William while he was 
in this country, and introduced him to the most famous diners- 
out in New York. We are pleased to see the gratifying words 
“To be continued ” at the end of these “ Recollections” and 
shall look forward with interest to the March number of the 
Review.—We have given so much space to Sir William’s 
pages, that we have barely left ourselves room to mention a very 
important article on the “‘ Monetary Commission and its Work,” 
by the Hon. Charles S. Fairchild, late Secretary of the Treasury, 
and a most timely paper on “ America’s Interest in China,” by 
Gen. James H. Wilson. 





The complete novel in the February issue of Lippincott’s is 
“A Trooper Galahad,” by Capt. Charles King. The title and 
the author's name tell us thecharacter of the story. Capt. King 
has made a specialty of the soldier in fiction, and there are few 
people who write on the subject so successfully. A good story 
is ‘‘His Last Appearance,” by Jean Wright, and «A Literary 
Success” will find readers among that large army of men and 
women who are waiting for the time when they can write that 
legend over their own names. ‘‘ The Land of the Winter Cucum- 
ber” contains a good deal of information about Florida, a state 
in which many northerners as well as most southerners are in- 


. terested. Dr. C.C. Abbott has a characteristic bit of nature in 


“« The Poetry of Shelter.” Other articles and stories help to make 
up an interesting number. We may point out to New Yorkers 
that Dr. Theodore F. Wolfe continues his series on « Some 
Literary Shrines of Manhattan.” 





Appleton's Popular Science Monthly has, among other sug- 
gestive articles, one on ‘School Gardens,” by Henry Lincoln 
Clapp, in which the writer makes some very practical suggestions 
for making the waste places around school-houses glad. _ IIlus- 
trations showing what may be done, and what is done at the 
George Putnam Public School Garden, should turn the attention of 
teachers and others to this subject. Anyone who has ever looked 
into the average public-school “ yard ” knows what a dismal and 
dreary place it is; yet a few flowers and plants would work 
wonders in it. The Hon. Charles D. Walcott writes of the 
«United States Forest Reserves "—another subject that should 
attract more attention than it does. Prof. L. Buchner, in 
« Scientific Progress in the Closing Century,” compresses a great 
deal of valuable information in the compassof a nutshell. 

The star attraction of the February M/cClure’s is Nansen’s 
«Future North Polar Exploration,” with pictures of life and 
scenes in the far north. If Arctic travel has the absorbing interest 
that so many people seem to think it has, this will be the most 
read article in this number of the magazine. Mr. Dana's 
« Reminiscences,” however, will attract another class of readers, 
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and one, we venture to say, almost as large, for the Civil War 
still has an interest for the average American that the Pole can 
never have. 





There is a very interesting article in the February Pall 
Mall Magazine in which Major the Hon. John St. Aubyn de- 
scribes St. Michael’s Mount off the Cornish coast. This singular 
and picturesque mountain has been in the St. Aubyn family since 
1657. Its history is as romantic as its appearance, and nothing 
could very well rival the latter. The illustrations from photo- 
graphs bear out all that Major St. Aubyn says on this point. 
While the Mount must.be an ideal summer home it is almost 
impossible to live there in winter. At high tide ‘it is cut off 
entirely from the mainland. No carriage can scale its steep 
sides. The only way to reach the castle is by walking or being 
carried up inachair. As it is a little village in itself, St. Mich- 
ael’s Mount is quite independent of the outside world. Two 
pages of the magazine are devoted to two sonnets, with illustra- 
tions, from the pen of George Edgar Montgomery, an American 
poet, addressed to the late Robert Louis Stevenson. Nothing 
could be less like Mr. Stevenson than the picture of him in the 
act of writing at the dictation of an angel who hovers over his 
shoulder. Another American who contributes to this number is 
Mr. W. L. Alden, who tells an amusing story about « A Myster- 
ious Fever.” It is a slight coincidence that both Mr. Montgom- 
ery and Mr. Alden were on the editorial staff of the New York 
Times together, some years ago. Mr. Quiller Couch’s jottings, 
“From a Cornish Window,” lend sweetness and light to the 
closing pages of Zhe Pall Mail, but we miss the caustic wit ot 
Mr. Zangwill. 








The North Pole is the subject of the leading articles in Zhe 
American Monthly—« Arctic Exploration and the Quest for the 
North Pole,” by Walter Wellman, «« Why Should Arctic Explor- 
ation be Continued,” with Dr. Nansen, Gen. Greely, Commodore 
Melville, Prof. Todd, Prof. Gore and Prof. Brewer answering the 
question; and an outline of a new expedition, by Dr. Nansen, 
alone. A paper of singular interest is on ‘The Traveling 
Library” in America. This, we venture to say, will be new to 
most readers, except perhaps those of Zhe Library Fournal. 


‘‘A Damned Potatoe”’ 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

I quote from Mr. O'Connor's article upon Tennyson and his 
home, in the December Century, page 265:—** When I [Arthur 
Tennyson] was in Florence, Lytton, then an attaché, was lodging 
with us. I recollect his coming in, one day, and repeating some 
lines of mad poetry composed by Nat Lee in a lucid moment 
(sic), under the eye of his keepers. One was:— 

‘O that my mouth could bleat like buttered peas.’ 
What a juicy line! Another was a daring simile: 
‘Like a damned potatoe riding on the blast.’ ” 

I quote also from Froude’s Carlyle,—Life in London, 1834- 
1881. Chapter 12, page 199:—In the Journal of October 23 
[1843], Carlyle enters:— 

‘Methinks I see a hieroglyphic bat 
Skim o’er the zenith in a slipshod hat; 
And to shed infants’ blood, with horrid strides, 
A damned potatoe on a whirlwind rides.’ 
Fabulously attributed to Nat Lee in Bedlam; composed, I imag- 
ine, by John Sterling, who gave it me yesterday.” 

This must be at least a part of the quotation said by Tennyson 
to have been made by Lytton. Is there another quatrain? It 
would seem. so. Was there such a person as Nat Lee? Is 
Carlyle’s surmise correct that Sterling wrote the lines? 

Los ANGELES, CAL., 7 Jan. 1898. S. J. PARSONS. 








Euthanasia 


A Babe on its mother’s breast 
—At rest. 
A Bee 
Buried in the hostelry 
Of some sweet Flower 
In the twilight hour. 
J. A. H. 
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One of ‘‘ Kemble’s Coons’’ 


ONE NEED hardly be told that this is one of Mr. Kemble’s 


inimitable ‘‘ coon” pictures. 
anyone else. 


It could not have been drawn by 
The young lady’s name is «« Rosemary.” 


England Not Threatened 


THE FOLLOWING letter from the Hon. Cassius Marcellus Clay 
was called forth by an article in our issue of Jan. 1. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 

When I received The Critic some time since, I replied that 
the “‘ war idea was quite in the trend of my thought.” I was 
blind with the study of vital issues, and should have let this gos- 
sip pass out of my memory but for the marked copy now before * 
me. . . . I‘ never at any time anticipated or suggested an 
invasion of England. I never served in the French army. I 
abandoned duelling more than fifty years ago; but will fight, if 
driven to the wall, now. As I proceeded legally in marrying a 
girl in “ her teens” I fail to see the logic of this connection with 
war on England. 

The joint ages of my father, Gen. Green Clay, and me are 
about one hundred and fifty years. In all that time our family 
has ever been at the front when our country was in danger. In 
all that time there never was a gun fired at our life that was not 
backed by the moral force, the money or the arms cf England. 

I look upon criticism as a legitimate pursuit and have due re- 
spect for those who do a manly part in stirring the thought of 
the passing ages; but I think Zhe Critic should not allow the 
English Spectator to show a more generous spirit towards me 
than my own countryman. After I had, as limited Dictator, 
driven the allies of England from Washington, the mission to 
Russia was forced upon me. For near ten years there I never 
looked into a book; but I kept Russia the only one of all the civ- 
ilized nations actively on the side of the Republic, and finally 
drove Perfidious Albion from the seas, in her combined attack 
upon the life of the nation. My plan was then to make a joint 
movement of all the peoples who felt the heavy hand of this 
Robber of the Human Race. As I could not reach the auto- 
cratic Leaders, I appealed, not without success, to the Peoples. 
This policy I urged again in the Venezuela case—again with 
success. It will win in Cuba, in Samoa, in Hawaii and all the 
Isles of the Seas.. Here, then, is the whole matter in a nutshell. 
If you stop the commerce of England, all her great navy rots in 
her harbors. She can never fire another gun, and her Empire 
expires as all those whom she imitates fell before. 





C. M. Chay. 
ForT GEN. GREEN CLAY, 


now WHITERALL, KY., {16 Jan. 1898. : 


- 
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Dulcis Memoria 


(ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS.) 


THERE was a window, high in Bronx, that gave 
Monitions of the Spring, ere yet Spring came: 
There rose the violet and windflower brave, 
The blood-root, and the cowslip’s sunny flame. 


And one above them bent, who knew their soul, 
And oftentimes that soul to song would set. 

How changed is all, as the swift seasons roll— 
Now bend to her, thou early violet! 


Did we not go, we too, but yesterday, 
By umbered thicket and by forest aisle? 
The sleeping life of flowers she bore away 
Did wake, to find the Spring beneath her smile. 


Let. now that window, high in Bronx, be dim, 
Nor dream of melting clod, of budding wood! 
I sometimes think to sing the vesper-hymn, 
Thou gracious friend, and flower of womanhood! 
Epitn M. Tuomas. 


The Lounger 

The Illustrated Edinburgh News thinks that Mr. J. M. Barrie 

is “ poking fun at the sapient critics on the New York press,” 
because “the literary Jupiter of the New York Cvitic says that 
the sequel to ‘Sentimental Tommy’ will be called ‘Celebrated 
Tommy.’ But it is only Mr. J. M. Barrie's funny little ways.” 
Our esteemed Edinburgh contemporary is sceptical, 1 fear, and 
does not understand its Barrie as well as a Scotch paper should. 
“Celebrated Tommy” is to be the name of Mr. Barrie’s  forth- 
coming book, if his own handwriting on the manuscript is to be 
believed; and that is the name over which the story will be pub- 
lished in both serial and book form, unless the paragraph in the 
Edinburgh paper causes Mr. Barrie to change his mind. 


As 

ACCORDING to cable advices, Mr. Anthony Hope has been 
talking freely regarding America since his return to England. 
He:says he believes half the population of the United States is 
composed of interviewers, ‘whose predominant characteristics 
are conceit, as while every one asked me innumerable questions 
as to my opinion of the United States and its literature, past, 
present and future, no one asked me a single question regarding 
England or the English.” He also, it is said, related many 
gaucheries of American women to whom he was introduced, 
adding that they had many ways of expressing that they were 
frankly disappointed in their expectations concerning his 
personality. 


\ 


ee 


I CAN HARDLY believe it true that Mr. Hope spoke in so very 
ungentlemanly a way of his American entertainers. It seems to 
me that there must be some one connected with the Associated 
Press service in England who is anxious to work up an anti- 
European sentiment in this country. I imagine that the person 
who wrote this despatch is the same one that sent over the story 
about Nansen having abused us. I shall not believe that Mr, 
Hope is a cad until | have much better proof of it than an irre- 
sponsible and anonymous cable despatch. The inference is too 
injurious to be made lightly. 

. 

AT THE SAME TIME | think that we are inclined to be too 
gushing over foreign authors who visit this country. We know 
that they come here only for what they can make out of us, and 
yet we feast and féte them as though they had visited our shores 

for the sake’ of becoming better acquainted with us. They get 
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no such attention at home as they receive from us, and it must 
surprise, as well as delight, some of them to see how enthusiasti- 
cally and seriously we take them. I have often wondered if it 
was not as much for the sake of having a good time ourselves as 
for any wild admiration of the British author, that we overload 
his stomach and enlarge his head. 


ee 


Mr. W. L. ALDEN says in his letter tothe New York Zimes:— 
‘«« Authors who deserve to live will make money enough to be be- 
yond the need of charity, but the indigent and infirm authors 
who are to be benefited by the Cannes home will only degrade 
English literature if they are helped to live and to continue to 
write.” Do all the authors who deserve to live make money 
enough to be beyond the need ot charity? It seems to me that 
I have heard of authors who have done much to enrich literature 
yet have not been able to earn their bread, much less their butter. 
It is often the best literature that pays the least—(ask any pub- 
lisher about this),—and I am quite sure that the worst books, from 
a literary point of view, pay the best. Take Mr. Rider Haggard, 
for instance, whom Mr. Alden admires so much: books could 
scarcely be less literary in style than his, and yet they sell by 
the tens of thousands. Mr. Haggard will never have to apply 
for admission to the Cannes home, though many a better writer 
may have to—if he can afford the luxury, for five dollars a week 
is a good deal to pay for board and lodging in Italy. 


ee 


Mr. ALDEN: makes another statement in his letter that I am in- 
clined to question :— 

“If a man writes novels or poems that belong in the second 
class instead of the first, the newspapers are constantly inform- 
ing us what he has done and what he intends to do. Whereas 
we never hear that the first-class novelist is engaged on such and 
such a book, or that the first-class poet is writing such and such 
a poem. This is a curious fact. One would think that the public 
would take more interest in hearing of the plan of Mr. George 


’ Meredith’s new novel than it would ofthe plan of Mr. Crockett’s 


or Mr. Stanley Weyman’s next work. But somehow Mr. Mere- 
dith or Mr. Hardy is seldom mentioned in the ‘ Literary Notes’ 
department of a paper, while lesser men receive endless atten- 
tion. And as for the third or fourth class novelist, the papers can 
never have enough of him. Perhaps he alone could explain this 
mystery.” : 

The writer of this paragraph must admit that Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling belongs to the first class of writers, and yet where will 
you find an author who is more writtén about? It is true that 
Mr. Kipling does not lend himself to this sort of paragraphing ; 
on the contrary, it is very distastefulto him ; but he cannot seem 
to avoid it, and it is almost impossible to find a department of 
literary or personal gossip in any paper that does not have some 
mention of him. His is a personality in which the public is 
immensely interested. 

ae) 


THE NEW ENGLISH copyright bill proposes to do away with 
those sometimes interesting, but usually tiresome, performances 
of plays in which the author, the publisher and their friends take 
part. They are duly advertised, and the price of admission is 
put at five guineas. Of course, no one pays such a price to see 
a performance, which is only technically a performance, being 
a mere reading of the parts for the purposes of the law. I have 
often thought that it would -be rather good sport to pay the ad- 
mission fee and surprise the amateur performers, but I doubt if 
the game would be worth the candle, after all. The new regula- 
tions for the registry of the title do away with the necessity of a 
performance, so authors and managers will be saved an expense 
that they have long chafed under. 


. a) 
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IN AN INTERESTING account of Mr. George W. Cable written 
by ‘Mr. Edwin Oviatt, who spent a summer with the novelist 
at his Northampton home, I read :— 

“ He has acquired the habit, got from long experience, of writing 
on every available and unavailable place except a table. Mr. 
Cable's favorite posture is in his: rocking-chair, with the pad: on 


the|arm, or else with one leg thrown over the other, writing on. 


his'knee. He writes with a pencil on the backs of envelopes, 
with which his pockets are crammed, or on edges of newspapers. 
Through nothing but habit, he always saves odd scraps of paper, 
and at the end of a day many of these fleeting papers will bear 
upon them some of his wonderful sentences. The author of 
‘Old Creole Days’ has never owned a desk, a curious fact in a 
life so remarkable as his has been.” 


a) 

PERHAPS THE REASON why Mr. Cable has never cared to own 
a desk is that a desk for many years of his life meant uncon- 
genial drudgery to him, for at the time he wrote “Old Creole 
Days ” he was keeping the books ina New Orleans commercial 
house. Mr. Cable’s unliterary, copperplate handwriting is the 
result of his commercial training. That he dislikes a_desk after 
all those years of slavery to one, who shall wonder ! 

a eg) 

MRS. BURNETT used to do all her writing seated on a low 
chair or stool with an atlas on her knees for a desk. Latterly, 
however, I believe she sits at a desk or table in herlibrary. Walt 
Whitman was another writer who scorned a desk. In his bed- 
room at Camden he had a table in front of him, but there was no 
room on it for writing materials, so he used the arm of his big 
chair as a desk ; and, like Mr. Cable, he wrote on the backs of 
envelopes, or any odd bits of paper that came to hand. Although 
his chirography was very different from Mr. Cable’s, being big, 
black and scratchy-looking, it was quite as legible. Every letter 
was distinct, every 7-dotted and every ¢ crossed. 

; “— 

TO RETURN to Mr. Oviatt’s article for a moment : I wonder if 
he is serious when he says, speaking of the character of the books 
in Mr. Cable's library, that «it is a’ worker's library, and a great 
author can spare little time devouring what other people have 
written before him.” My idea of great authors is that they are 
also great readers. They are not like the absurd man, held up 
to ridicule in Punch, who, when asked if he had read certain 
books, drew himself up haughtily and replied: “I don’t read 
books,—I write them.” 

ee 

I HAVE RECEIVED from the Buffalo Public Library a list of 
‘Interesting Books for Boys and Girls from Fourteen to 
Eighteen Years Old”, selected and annotated by Miss Frances 
L. Rathbone and Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf. It is a safe and excel- 
lent list; though not just the one I should have made for the same 
purpose, it probably suits the average young person better 
than mine would. ‘Tom Brown” would not have,been left out 
of ty list, nor would Thackeray, Dickens, Jane Austen, the 
Bréntes, the Lambs, and Hawthorne, to say nothing of Emerson, 
Thoreau, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, and John Burroughs. I 
admit, however, that it is no easy thing to make a list that will 
satisfy every one. ‘‘ Radford Pyke” has not done itin 7he Cam- 
mercial Advertiser, though he has made an eminently readable 
one. It is in French fiction that he goes farthest astray. 

“eo 

THE CONSTANTLY appearing stories about America hating 
England are very silly and are worth nothing as evidence. There 
are some Americans who have an unreasoning hatred of Eng- 
land as our hereditary enemy, but I don’t believe that there is any 
national dislike of the country. An Englishman who is a nat- 
uralized American writes a long article to The Speaker in which 
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and “cannot be gainsaid: 


he says that American hatred of Es 
ce or wilful misrépresenta- 


without a confession of crass ign 
tion.” . In explanation he giv usual causes, such as anti- 
British school books, and ::—“The despicable, exotic para- 
site, known. as the anglomaniac, flourishing in Eastern society, 
lias much to answer for in the matter.” This is one man’s opin- 
ion, and is worth just what it is worth as such. 

: a) 

SOME question of copyright,” says the London Daily Chron- 
icle, ‘appears to have arisen in connection with one of the 
papers in Mr. Gladstone’s volume ‘ Later Gleanings.’ Anyhow, 
we are to have a second edition, which will omit his general in- 
troduction to ‘ Sheppard’s Bible,’ an American publication. The 
place of that article is taken by another, entitled ‘ Ancient Be- 
liefs in a Future State.’” By « Sheppard’s Bible” the Chronicle 
evidently means “The People’s Bible History,” published by 
Henry O. Shepard in Chicago and contributed to by a host of 
English and American divines. 

ee 

GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, my readers may be interested to learn, 
is a married man with two sons. His tastes are distinctly 
aristocratic. He belongs to an old noble family of Chieti, in the 
Marches of Ancona, and being married to a daughter of the Duc 
Gallese, is allied to most of the great Roman houses. 

2 ee 

A BRIGHT YOUNG MAN, having paid his fee as a member of the 
Cosmopolitan University (popularly known as the Typewriter 
University), searched thro’ the list of electives and made the fol- 
lowing choice :—‘ Bodily Grace,” “Charm of Manner,’ “ The 
Relations of the Sexes” and “ Manuring.” His progress—espe- 
cially in Charm of Manner—is said to have been rapid, and to be 
still increasing in velocity ; yet he sometimes regrets that he did 
not choose, instead, ‘‘Quaternions,” “Greek” and ‘ Poultry- 
Raising.” 


‘* Shipshod English ’’ 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


«Is it any worse to split an infinitive than to split a past parti- 
ciple or any other part of a verb ?” asks a correspondent in the 
Lounger. When I read this question, together with its appended 
criticism of two expressions from my remarks on -« Slipshod 
English,” I turned to the shelves and took down in rapid succes- 
sion volumes of Addison, Goldsmith, De Quincey, Thackeray, 
Junius, Ruskin, Macaulay, Holmes, Lowell and Curtis. In less- 
than an hour I had paralleled the two expressions more than fifty 
times. No one of the writers named failed to yield a number of 
examples from the first few random pages,—Macaulay furnishing 
no less than eight on the first page. Not one split infinitive ap- 
peared in the same text, though I am well aware that not all the 
writers mentioned are absolutely free from the construction. 

Though I am by no means alone in the opinion that it 7s worse 
to disturb the unity of the infinitive than to separate the much 
more shifting elements of the compounds in question. And so- 
my arrangement was a thoughtless conformity with established 
usage, and not an intentional “ substitute on the score of refined 
taste,” or on any other score. With the representative writers 
mentioned, clearness and euphony have evidently been the guide 
as to separating such verb phrases or leaving them intact. Your 
correspondent will hardly attempt to cite a single extended work 
of a single author of standing in which many cases of such separa- 
tion do not occur. If they were under ban in the office of The 
Critic, what would have been said to the first page of Mr. Hale’s 
very readable paner on Gladstone? Finally, if your correspond- 
ent sincerely objects to all kinds of verb “splitting” and is not 
rather to be understood as positively advocating the split infini- 
tive, why is it that he himself cannot belabor the undersigned to- 
the extent of ten lines without separating the verb phrase ‘ does 
commit” by the interposition of sixteen words ? 

W. H. JOHNSON. 


= 
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A GROUP OF PICTURES IN THE SCRIBNER REVOLUTIONARY SERIES 


The Fine Arts 


‘*The Story of the Revolution ’’ 

THE drawings made to illustrate «The Story of the Revolu- 
tion,” as told in Scribner's Magazine by Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, are on exhibition at the Avery Galleries. Most are in 
black-and-white, but in a few cases the artists have ventured to 
use color, The subjects and methods are extremely varied, as 
the collection contains battle-scenes like «« The Fight at the Con- 
cord Bridge,” by F. C. Yohn, drawings of celebrated buildings, 
like the small two-story house in Philadelphia where the first 
American flag was made, sketched by Mr. F. C. Peixotto, marines 
‘by Carlton T. Chapman, portraits, and drawings of such relics as 
Major Pitcairn’s pistols, afterwards carried by General Putnam. 
It is a very interesting exhibition, not only to the readers of Mr. 
Lodge's “Story,” but to all who find inspiration in the doings of 
the American people a hundred and twenty years ago. 

The accompanying illustration shows a group of some of 
the more noteworthy of the pictures. 





The Architectural League Exhibition 

MANy of the more important architectural and sculptural ex- 
hibits at the present exhibition of the Architectural League have 
already been commented on in the press, and to some extent, 
therefore, have become familiar to the public. Among them are 
the designs for the new Public Library, the proposed Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument, and the new buildings for the College of 
the City of New York. Several less considerable designs for 
bank and business buildings, churches, the proposed zodlogical 
buildings for Bronx Park, apartment-houses, and the like, show 
‘that our architects are being kept busy at work which gives some 
Opportunity for artistic effort. Among the best of these are “ A 
Bachelor Apartment House,” by Mr. C. I. Berg, and a design for 
the new Roman Catholic Cathedral at Newark, by O'Connor and 
Metcalf, recalling the facade of N6tre Dame at Paris. A hand- 
some design for a city residence in the style of the early French 
Renaissance is shown by Mr. C. P. H. Gilbert. 

But the interest of the exhibition is more than ever in the dis- 
play of the allied arts, rather than in that of architectural designs 
proper. Mr. Niéehaus’s colossal statue of Hahneman, in the en- 
trance hall, and his two large panels in relief for the same monu- 
ment in the Vanderbilt Gallery, are the most important works in 
‘sculpture. The principal figure is imposing from its size, but 
will not greatly raise the average of merit of our public monu- 
ments, The two panels are strangely unlike one another. Each 
‘has on it two reliefs. Those on one are simple in composition 
and fully modeled, and make satisfactory adjuncts to the main 
figure. They represent Hahneman as student and as experi- 
‘mentalist. The other two, in which he appears as lecturer and 
‘as physician, contain numerous figures in low relief, but slightly 


modeled, and are, as sculpture, dull and uninteresting. On the 
whole, the work as finished does not redeem the promise of the 
design, though its effect, when in position, may well be impres- 
sive from a distance. 

The most attractive work in color is Mr. J. Alden Weir's car- 
toon for a stained-glass window, in the outer hall; but if he and 
others are not disappointed when the work is completed, it will 
be owing to extraordinary cleverness on the part of those who 
are to perform the actual work of carrying out his design. It is 
much better suited for a mural decoration than for glass. The 
subject is the Nativity, and in originality of conception, refine- 
ment of feeling and harmony ofline and of color, Mr. Weir leaves 
nothing to be desired. But he has, apparently, no sense of a 
window as a piece of construction; for it is not to be supposed 
that he thinks it a mere troublesome detail to be left altogether 
to the workmen. The latter view is too often taken by designers; 
but Mr. Weir has shown himself uncommonly open to artistic 
impressions from all sides, and we do not doubt that if he will 
devote a few minutes’ study to the copies after Pinagrier’s work 
at Chartres, shown in another part of the hall, he will see wherein 
his own design is lacking. These studies of antique stained- 
glass, we may add, show a thorough appreciation of the special 
beauties of the originals on the part of their author, Mr. William 
L. Harris. In the entrance gallery, too, will be found a copy 
after Tiepolo, presented by M. Raimundo de Madrazo to the 
Cooper Institute Museum for the Arts of Decoration, which, with 
a number of sketches and studies for decoration by the French 
artist Galland, are lent by the Museum. The Galland designs 
are particularly good specimens of French academical work. 

Here also are a number of clever designs by Mr. Kenyon Cox 
and others, for magazine covers and the like. Ofafew in colors, 
the most effective are by Miss Maud Richmond. Other book- 
covers and book illustrations will be found in the small western 
gallery. We must mention in passing the sketches by Mr. Will 
H. Low and Mr.C. Y. Turner for the decorations in the Hotel 
Astoria, already described in Zhe Critic; and more or less good 
or promising work by R. Benvenuti, Maitland Armstrong, Bancel 
La Farge, the Tiffany Glass Company, and others. 

In the small central gallery will be found, as usual, numerous 
pieces of decorative sculpture, many of them worth lingering 
over. There are Mr. Linder’s holy-water fonts and other small 
objects in tinted plaster, Mr. J. F. Mowbray Clarke’s well- 
designed door-knocker in wrought iron, the model for a carved 
panel by Messrs. Babb, Cook & Willard, and statuettes of «« Ross” 
and “ Putnam,” full of life and spirit, by Mr. George F. Bissell. 
In the east and west galleries are shown some handsome pieces 
of modern work in stamped leather, by Yandell, wrought-iron 
work from the Williams foundry, carvings, and the book-designs 
(none of great merit) already mentioned. 
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At the Union League Club was 

THE EXHIBITION at'the Union League Club, last week, of the 
reproductions of the antique by Signor Angelo del Nero should 
serve to direct the attention of connoisseurs to his remarkable 
work, as artistic as it is faithful to the original. Signor del Nero 
is more than a copyist; he not only reproduces’ the form of the 
object and its patine, but his taste and skill in coloring the bronze 
enable him to obtain various tones all more or less like those 
observed on ancient bronzes, but in many cases more pleasing to 
the eye. As he copies only well-known originals, there is no 
danger that his works will ever be passed off for these, though 
should the originals disappear, the reproductions might, in almost 
every respect, fill their place. Among the examples shown were 
a full-size cast in bronze, the only one in existence, of the newly 
discovered Venus of the Esquiline, and copies of the well-known 
head of Augustus Cesar in the Vatican Museum, of the head ot 
Hypnos in the British Museum, of the Antinous in the Capitol 
Museum at Rome, and of various small bronzes from Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii. With these were shown a few modern 
works by Signor Giulio Fasoli, anda number of original antiques, 
—an Etruscan helmet and cinerary urns, door handles harness 
ornaments, and the like. Signor del Nero gave an interesting 
discourse on his methods of work, which involve the use of the 
same metallic compositions as were used by the ancients, casting 
by a modification of the cire perdue process, and the burying of 
each piece, for a lengthened period, in earth impregnated with 
certain salts and acids. 





Art Notes 

ABOUT two dozen paintings of the old English school are on 
exhibition at the Tooth Gallery in Fifth Avenue. They include 
a really good Sir Joshua, a portrait of «« Lady Claremont”; a very 
spirited Lawrence, “ Portrait of William Locke”; a good por- 
trait group of a mother and child, by Romney, a portrait of Dr. 
Wolcott (‘« Peter Pindar”), by Opie, and one of Alexander Fraser 
Tytler, Lord Woodhouslee, by Raeburn. In the single specimen 
of Morland, ‘«s Market Day on the Seacoast,” the figures are in- 
dividually good, but the composition, though intelligently man- 
aged from the story-telling point of view, is not effective. Of the 
landscapes, the best are a small view by Bonington, and a “ River 
Scene,” by Constable. 


—A series of lectures by Mr. Ruskin on Sir Joshua Reynolds 
has been published in London for the first time. There will be 
a cheap edition, but the one just issued is sold at four guineas 


—Mayor Van Wyck has appointed an admirable—one might 
say an ideal— Municipal Art Commission. It consists of Messrs. 
Charles T. Barney, Henry E. Howland, S. P. Avery, John La 
Farge, painter;, Daniel C. French, sculptor, and Charles F. 
McKim, architect. The three first-named are laymen, because 
the charter provides that three members of the Commission must 
be men who are neither painters, sculptors nor architects. In 
addition, the Commission will have as ex-officiomembers, Mayor 
Van Wyck, Henry G. Marquand, President of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; John Bigelow, President ofthe Public Library, and 
A. Augustus Healy, President of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. The members of the Commission serve without pay. 


—The Walter Lippincott prize of $300 has been awarded by 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts to James Jebus 
Shannon for his oil-painting entitled «« Babes in the Wood.” Mr. 
Shannon is an American, who has lived for some years in Lon- 
don, where his portraits of women are much in request. His 
«Miss Kitty,” which is in the Academy's exhibition, won first 
prize at Pittsburg this year, : 


—The announcement of an unauthorized life of the late Sir 
John E. Millais has impelled his son to hurry the announcement 
of an authorized life. Mr. Millais says :—« This is scarcely the 
time to go into a detailed account of the material I have at hand, 
so I only say that it roughly consists of the whole of Sir John 
Millais’s correspondence with famous people, his diaries, all the 
assistance possible given by the family, as well as chapters con- 
tributed by such of Sir John’s old friends as Lord James of Here- 
ford, Sir William Howard Russell, Sir William Vernon Harcourt, 
Sir Noél Paton, Mr. Val Prinsep, R.A., Mr. Holman Hunt, Mrs. 
Perugini (Kate Dickens), and may others. A book of this kind 
necessarily involves a great deal of time and labor when the sub- 
ject is thoroughly dealt with, so that I cannot hope to complete 
my task until the autumn of this year.” 
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The Drama 
*¢One Summer’s. Day ”’ 

TO THOSE who had read the enthusiastic accounts published 
in the English newspapers concerning this new play, by Mr. H. V. 
Esmond, the first representation of it in Wallack’s Theatre on 
Monday evening must have brought a feeling of disappointment. 
Not that it is a piece of generally inferior quality. On the con- 
trary, it has certain positive merits which entitle it to respectful 
consideration, and may secure for it here a large measure of that 
public success which it has been enjoying for many weeks in 
London. The idyllic quality of which so much has been said ex- 
ists chiefly in the scenery, which shows some very pretty and 
characteristic views of the Thames, and in the rather conven- 
tional proceedings of a picnic party. There can be no doubt 
that the audience found the first part of the play not a little dull, 
in spite of the cleverness and naturalness of certain minor epi- 
sodes and some neat little bits of character drawing. It was not 
until the piece was half over that it really began to move. From 
that point on it met with a favorable reception. 

Major Dick Rudyard has adopted a little nephew, the son of 
his dead brother and of the disreputable gypsy girl whom he had 
married in the madness of a brief fascination. To prevent the 
mother from claiming possession of the child the Major pretends 
to everybody, except his bosom friend Phil Marsden, that it is his 
own. When, therefore, he is surprised in a controversy with 
the gypsy by Maysie Linden, the heroine, and admits that she 
(the gypsy) is the boy's mother, Miss Linden, not unnaturally, 
jumps to the conclusion that his conduct has not been altogether 
reputable, and, in the usual theatrical fashion, proceeds to engage 
herself out of hand to the mutual friend Phil, although the sup- 
posedly sinful Dick is the object of her adoration. Of course, at 
the last, Phil, who has been put into a very trying position, re- 
fuses to profit by the misapprehension, makes a clean breast of 
the truth, which has been concealed thus far for dramatic pur- 
poses only, and winds the play up in the good old fashion. 

There is nothing new in this tale, of course, except in the man- 
ner of the telling, which, as has been hinted, is, in spots, exceed- 
ingly fresh and effective. There are two scenes in the second 
act, both admirable in their way, upon which the fortune of the 
piece mainly depends. The first is a delightfully natural and 
humorous passage in which the Major, loving the girl himself, 
but unaware that his feelings are reciprocated, faithfully endeav- 
ors to induce her to marry his friend—a situation which is elabo- 
rated in a very dainty and skilful manner,—and the second shows 
a duel of wits in which the Major defeats the blackmailing 
scheme of the gypsy mother by apparently throwing down his 
defences and declaring that if she wants the child, all she has to 
do is to take him. The boy is never introduced, but so much 
interest is excited in him by frequent allusion, that his unneces- 
sary death in a railroad accident causes something like a feeling 
of resentment. It provides a moment of pathos, to be sure, but 
this could have been brought about by some less irremediable 
calamity. There is another effective scene in the third act, be- 
tween the rival lovers and the heroine, but the act itself is 
weakened by the introduction of a quantity of feeble farce. 

The acting is not quite so satisfactory as it might be, and the 
author suffers on this account. He has furnished an original, 
amusing and truthful sketch of a schoolboy in love, which misses 
its legitimate effect through the shortcomings of the performer. 
A similar remark applies to Mr. Esmond’s study of an urchin, 
which on paper is alive all over, but fails to be vital on the stage, 
because a boy actor with adult capacity is hard to find. Mr. 
Drew himself has a part which fits him admirably and acts it ex- 
ceedingly well, and he is well supported by Miss Isabel Irving. 
Miss De Wolfe as the gypsy, plays with variety and point, but 
will be more convincing when she has rubbed some of the sharper 
edges off her impersonation. Mr. Frank Lamb's gypsy loafer is 
capital. The performance, as a whole, may be described as 
successful. 





‘* The Master ’’ 

TuIs three-act play, by G. Stuart Ogilvie, presented in the 
Garden Theatre for the first time on Tuesday, would have had a 
far better chance of permanent success, if the author had been 
able to realize the value of moderation. There can be no doubt 
that it contains many of the elements of popularity, for its per- 
sonages and incidents have been proved acceptable to many 
generations of theatre-goers; but in this instance, as in many 
others, a good case has been spoiled by exaggerated statement. 
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In its general outline the story is reasonable enough, and its 
anoral is unimpeachable, but the details are overdrawn almost to 
the point of burlesque. This is a pity, because in respect of 
structure the piece is well built, with a definite’ object kept well 
in view, a logical climax, and, making allowance for dramatic 
license, a fairly reasonable solution, The weakness lies not in 
‘the particulars, but in the collective effect. 

The story, in its essence, is one of the oldest known to the 
stage. Thomas Faber is a self-made man with a fiery temper 
-and an obstinate faith in the infallibility of his own judgment and 
purpose. The theatrical type is as old as it is psychologically 
absurd. Brooking no interference with his will, he bullies his 
-dependents, drives his idolized daughtér, his son, and, finally, 
his beloved wife, from his house, because their ideas of duty 
differ from his own; puts himself and his property into the power 
-of a rascally nephew, who robs and ruins him, and is not brought 
to his senses until he is completely at the mercy of the family he 
has abused.: The scheme, old as it is, has not lost any of its 
theatrical value, but the inconsistencies in the character of Mr. 
Ogilvie’s Faber are so glaring that it is impossible to take him 
seriously. No loving husband and father could be such a tyrant, 
no successful business man could be such a fool. The moral 
aimed at by the ‘play is unassailable, but the conditions sub- 
mitted are altogether inadmissible. 

The play is not worthy of deliberate criticism as it stands, but 
‘it has life and- motion enough in thc last two acts. to make it 
fairly interesting to the ordinary spectator. Some of the closing 
scenes, although atterly conventional, are indisputably effective. 
Mr. Henry Miller, who enacts the Master, is not very impressive. 
He cannot counterfeit spontaneous or sustained choler, and his 
anonotonous delivery conveys an impression of insincerity. His 
impersonation is boisterous and loud, but not strong or illumina- 
itive. It is all in one key. Mr. Lloyd, Mr, Leslie Allen and 
Miss Mabel Best are the best of the. supporting cast. 


Music 


For a Permanent Orchestra 

THOSE who are deeply interested in the advancement of musical 
-art and who have long realized our need of a permanent orchestra, 
such as that founded by Mr. Higginson of Boston, are attempting 
to arouse public interest in a movement to secure the necessary 
funds with which ‘to establish an organization of this kind. The 
possible loss of Herr Seidl, who has received tempting offers from 
Berlin and Hamburg and who has hesitated to accept them be- 
«cause of his interest in the development of music in America, 
lends a special interest to the scheme. Herr Seidl is the last man 
in the world to force himself on an unwilling public, and the 
idea that it has been made in some measure a personal matter, 
is most distasteful to him. But, although we certainly ought to 
desire the orchestra for its own sake and feel shame in the 
thought that Boston and Chicago have accomplished what we 
have hitherto failed in, it must be owned that without. Herr Seidl’s 
friends and admirers to push the question, and to offer substantial 
support, the question would still be unasked, « Are we to possess 
a permanent orchestra ?” Sia 
If the agitation . bring a definite answer in the affirmative, we 
shall not only be able to retain a musician whose influence and 
teachings are of great value, but we shall gain something of even 
greater importance and of enduring usefulness. Let us hope 
that the 'New York. orchestra may in time be established as a 
permanent organization. 

A meeting to discuss plans for the permanent orchestra was 
held on Tuesday afternoon at 51 Clinton Place. It was proposed 
to raise $1,000,000, towards which a conditional $35,000 has 
been subscribed. SPs 

In calling the meeting to order Mr. R. W. Gilder said, in 
part:—“ There is nothing, absolutely, to prevent our equalling 
the architecture, the decoration, painting and sculpture of modern 
Europe; though this, in the happiest of circumstances, must 
mean uncounted years of waiting. Already we draw fitfully 
upon the very best at home and abroad for our opera and our 
drama. There is one art, however, and the only one, perhaps, 
which we can have at its full perfection and permanently in our 
New World metropolis; it is the art of instrumental musical re- 
production. The material is, by good fortune, all at hand. One 
man, one leader, of genius, and such successors to him as may 
be provided without difficulty, along with a body of intelligent 
executants—these, I say, are at hand; hold these together by 
financial support, and'the thing is accomplished. To see any 
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city of the world purveying for itself finer orchestral music than 
we might make permanently ours is something not to be endured. 

«Educational endowments may do something to foster the 
creative arts; though nothing can absolutely create the ar- 
tistic creator. But given the genuine ofchestra—fitly led—and 
all the world of original and creative music can be brought into 
being, can be re-created, for the happiness and the uplifting of 
mortals, A community without art—above all a community 
without music—is a community without a soul. A city dedi- 
cated primarily to trade needs especially the detachment of the 
spirit that comes through hearing the noblest music nobly ren- 
dered. It is this passion for the best, this desire for the highest 
in the most ethereal of all the arts, that has brought us together 
to-day.” 

Mr. Gilder then nominated, as permanent chairman, Dr. 
William H. Draper, who on'taking the chair, made an address, 
reviewing the history of orchestral music in New York City dur- 
ing the last fifty years and dwelling upon the necessity for a 
permanent orchestra. Remarks were made by Messrs. H. T. 
Finck, W. J. Henderson and Starr Hoyt Nichol. 

Among the letters received was one from the Hon. Carl 
Schurz, who wrote:—* The city of New York is becoming more 
and more the recognized centre of civilization in America—not 
only as to the habits, tastes, endeavors and demands of its own 
society, but in the sense that people from all parts of the conti- 
nent congregate here to find of the enjoyments of civilized life 
the best to be had on this side of the Atlantic. That such a city 
should not have a permanent orchestra which, by constant prac- 
tice and study together, can train itself for the most perfect in- 
terpretation of the creations of musical genius, must certainly be 
regarded as an anomaly. That New York ought to have such 
an orchestra—indeed, that in order to perform its functions as 
the greatest centre of civilization in America, it'must have such 
an orchestra,—seems to be self-evident.. And why should it not ? 
It has the musicians, and it has the money. The only thing 
needed is that the public spirit of some of its wealthy citizens 
should be turned into this channel. And | confidently hope the 
persuasive enthusiasm of the ladies who have taken’ this task in 


-hand, will soon succeed in accomplishing it.” 


Col. Henry L. Higginson, who founded the ‘Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, also sent a letter, in which he said:— 

“Why my native city (I was born in Amity Street) should have 
waited so long to.set up an orchestra on a lasting basis,—an 
orchestra which should work for itself only, should hold together 
year after year, and so make its own traditions,—why it should 
have waited seems incomprehensible, but then how little we 
know! The Philharmonic orchestra is good, but it is composed 
of musicians who play everywhere and everything and under 
every leader; and as an orchestra. it gives too few concerts. 
New York should have an orchestra which has nothing todo 
but play often—twice to four times a week—in New. York and 
its neighborhood—the best music—old and new—an orchestra 
of eighty or more men, under one conductor, who does nothing 
elsé. And it should settle the fact that this orchestra is to go on 
for ten years, should reach only for the best work and be patient 
as to results. It should not expect that the receipts would equal 
the costs—for years or perhaps forever. It should be in hands 
which open easily and are not watched to see the outgo. It is a 
question of high artistic worth and not of pennies, just like a 
university or a gallery—a question of education, and refresh- 
ment. All this can be accomplished more easily in New York 
than here, and our town has now at last a good orchestra. It 
is not a question of countries or peoples, but of a strong wish— 
then the rest follows. A certain civic pride would be born with 
the New York orchestra. No especial conductor, no especial 
music, no set of people—nothing but education, civilization, 
kindliness thro’ art.” 


Notes of the Season 
THE EMINENT Russian pianist, Alexander Siloti, comes to us 
with a distinct mission, which is to bring to our notice the works 
of the younger composers living in Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
It was evident that the audience attracted by M. Siloti’s first re- 
cital—given on Wednesday afternoon at the hall of the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club—clearly appreciated this fact. Pieces by 
Handel, Daquin, a Beethoven sonata (opus 109), a Chopin, étude, 
and Liszt's twelfth rhapsody, were thoughtfully listened to and 
applauded, but intense interest and responsive sympathy seemed 
held in reserve for the Russian compositions, to which a con- 

siderable part of the program was devoted. 
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Among the novelties thus produced may be mentioned an ex- 
<eptionally fine prelude (opus 3), written by one of Siloti’s pupils, 
Rachmaninoff, an interesting étude by Arensky, the director of 
the Czar’s chapel music, a paraphrase on music from Tschaikow- 
sky's opera “ Onegin "—this by a composer named Pabst,—and a 
clever conceit entitled « Tabatiére a Musique,” by Liadoff, a 
teacher identified with the St. Petersburg conservatory. The 
selections were most gracefully and brilliantly rendered, and the 
enthusiasm awakened may be regarded’as an assurance that the 
works of M. Siloti’s colleagues cannot fail to be regarded with as 
marked a degree of favor in this country as he has succeeded in 
winning for them throughout Germany and England. 


The Wednesday and Friday evening representations of opera 
brought forward Herr Krauss and Madame Nordica as the cen- 
tral figures of ‘Siegfried ” and «‘ Die Gétterdammerung, and it 
must be confessed that their performances were in many respects 
admirable, as were those of Herr Breur and Mr. Bispham, in the 
réles of Mime and Alberich. Madame Nordica cannot fill the 
majestic outlines of Wagner’s wonderful Briinnhilde, and to ac- 
cept this artist's impersonation as satisfactory, one must be given 
a peculiar power to efface recollections of such embodiments as 
those of Lehmann and Materna, and rest content in the concep- 
tion of a far less god-like figure than the greater German singers 
have accustomed us to consider essential. 


It was on the success of Mme. Nerdica as the Briinnhilde of 
«« Die Gétterdiammerung ” that the American vocalist’s claims for 
the engagements of the coming year largely depended, and the 
news that she has been secured by M. Grau for the music-drama 
representations which are to be held in London this Spring, and 
for those of our next winter’s season, proves that an experienced 
manager is convinced of her power to uphold the principal réles 
and has accepted as final the favorable criticism of New York 
audiences. 


The program arranged by Mr. Damrosch for the concert of 
the Symphony Society included Beethoven’s “Heroic” sym- 
phony and the prelude -and finale to « Tristan und Isolde,” and 
there was also a not very effective serenade for wind instruments, 
composed by Richard Strauss. Mr. Plancgon, the soloist- of the 
occasion, contributed an air by Haydn and three songs, but could 
not be prevailed upon to accept an encore. He was in brilliant 
voice and sang the Tschaikowsky serenade superbly; and a word 
must be said for the delightful accompaniments provided by Mr. 
Damrosch, whose musicianly feeling and gifts as a. pianist render 
him particularly happy in this important field of work. 


The Sunday evening concert at the Metropolitan Opera House 
drew a multitude of enthusiasts, who received Madame Melba, 
Madame Standigl, Mr. Bispham, M. Ibos, and Mr. Mannes, 
violinist, with every sign of approval. Mmé. Melba sang the 
mad scene from ‘‘ Lucia” and Massenet’s charming “Sevillana,” 
and, as encore numbers, Bemberg’s ‘‘ Nymphs et Silvains,” and 
Tosti’s ‘‘ Matinata”, playing her own accompaniment to the last 
mamed. There is something exceedingly comical in the state of 
mind called forth by these unclassed entertainments, yet opera- 
singers almost invariably respond to the genial influence of a 
non-critical and indeed all-approving mood, and those who make 
a custom of attending the Sunday concerts, often hear remark- 
able examples of brilliant vocalism, inspired by the very security 
as to the storm of applause which awaits them at the end. 
Madame Melba’s delivery of the Massenet music may be cited as 
an illustration of this, for she certainly sang with greater abandon 
and finish than when she interpreted the same piecé as one of 
her soli during the music-lesson scene in the “ Barber.” 





rir. MacDowell’s Indian Suite 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 
In the notice of the Philharmonic concert, printed in your -last 


“issue, there is a remark concerning Prof. MacDowell’s -Indian 
‘Suite to which I must take exception. 
“theme employed in the number entitled “In War Time,” 


You say. in talking of the 
that 
*¢the melody is, oddly enough, entirely devoid of Indian charac- 
teristics and might easily be taken fora Russian theme.” Now, 
if I am not in error, the characteristics of Indian songs are not so 
very different from those of the Russian. There is the same 
‘irregular and choppy rhythm; there are the same chromatic pecu- 
liarities, and the same ornamental turns and twists which give 
‘to music what is generally called an oriental coloring. There is 
in both that elemental vigor which is peculiar to races that have 


, mot yet received the ennobling, but at the same time weakening, 


benefits of culture and advanced civilization. 
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Therefore, I do not see how a melody can be entirely devoid 
of Indian characteristics, and at the same time be easily taken 
for a Russian theme. Of course our knowledge of Indian music 
is so meagre that not much can be said as to its distinguishing 
qualities; but, so far as is now known, it presents similar. phe- 
nomena to those in all folk-music at the same stage of develop- 
ment; even the Scotch “snap,” so-called, being present in 
numerous instances. 

NEw YorRK, 7 Feb. 1898. ae 


[Perhaps our correspondent will better understand our mean- 
ing in regard to the principal phrase of the concluding movye- 
ment in Prof. MacDowell’s “Indian” Suite, when we draw 
his attention to the fact that Indian music is not without its 
own strongly marked characteristics, one of which is the ten- 
dency to begin with the highest note and move downward. As 
he very truly says, all folk music has much in common; and this 
makes notable the exceptional character of the theme referred 
to.—Eps. THE CRITIC. ] 





Notes 


THE continuation of “ Vanity Fair” that was reprinted in Zhe 
Critic from Longman's Magazine, last week, is copyright 
matter and belongs to Messrs. Harper & Bros., who will publish 
it in their new edition of Thackeray’s works. | This edition is the 
same as announced by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. of London, 
Thackeray’s original publishers, each volume of which will have 
a biographical and bibliographical introduction by the novelist’s 
daughter, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. It was at first intended to 
call this the Daughter’s Edition, on account of Mrs. Ritchie's 
connection with it, but it has now been decided to call it: the 
Biographical Edition. The first volume of Messrs. Harper's edi- 
tion will be published in April and will be « Vanity Fair.” Be- 
sides Mrs. Ritchie's introductions, there will be a number ot 
illustrations from Thackeray's pen never before published. 

The Critic’s reprint of the letter, announced by permission of 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., but in ignorance of the Amer- 
ican copyright of the letter, will therefore not appear. 

Messrs. Harper & Bros. have taken over the publication ot 
the romances of Mr. H. G. Wells, heretofore published by Mr. 
Edward Arnold, who is closing out the American branch of his 
business. Messrs. Harper announce the early publication of 
Mr. Wells’s startling story, «‘ The War of the Worlds.” 





In accordance with a recent vote of the American Philological 
Association's: Committee of: Twelve, this Committee, with its 
Auxiliary Committees for Latin and for Greek, will’meet in Ann 
Arbor on March 30, 31 and April 1. A Classical Conference 
will alsb be held, at which papers will be read by several scholars 
of distinction, and for which a large attendance of classical 
teachers is expected. In the forenoon of April 1 a joint meet- 
ing will be held of the Classical Conference and the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club. On Thursday evening, March 3:1, Prof. 
John Williams White of Harvard University will deliver an ad- 
dress on the Archzological Institute of America, of which he is 
the President. 





Mr. F. S. Child is to follow up his interesting book « A Col- 
onial Witch,” with another New England novel treating of the 
period known as “ The Great Awakening.” 





It has been decided by the American Committee to close the 
subscription to the Robert Louis Stevenson Memorial Fund in 
this country on March 31, when itis expected that the work of the 
English Committee will be finished and the funds applied to be- 
ginning the proposed monument in Edinburgh. Those Ameri- 
can friends and admirers of Mr. Stevenson who may still wish to 
contribute should therefore send any subcriptions before that 
time to Mr. Charles Fairchild, Chairman of the Committee, at 38 
Union Square, New York. 





From Rome, Feb. 15 :—* A long-continued search has re- 
sulted in the discovery of the birth record of Amerigo Ves- 
pucci in the: Church of San Giovanni, in Florence. The date is 
March 18, 1452." From Madrid, Feb. 15 :— A Spanish news- 
paper announces that. the last two descendants of Christopher 
Columbus are now occupants of a poor-house at Cadiz.” 
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Mile. Reichemberg, who will be pleasantly remembered by all 
such Americans as have visited the Théatré Frangais during the 
past thirty-five years, has just retired from the stage. In an- 
nouncing her retirement she said that she could no longer either 
look or play iwgénue parts, and therefore came to the conclusion 
that it was wise to leave the stage before her laurels were with- 
ered, and to devote her talents to teaching others. 





Prof. Thomas Davidson is delivering a course of lectures on 
_Goethe’s « Faust” at the Carnegie Building. 





M. Zola says of his « Paris” (which will be published immedi- 
ately by The Macmillan Co.):— The drama is more lively and 
the action more rapid than in‘ Rome.’ The descriptive part only 
occupies a few pages. I could not make myself so ridiculous as 
to discover Paris, nor do for Nétre-Dame what I have done for 
St. Peter's at Rome. What increased the difficulty was the fact 
that Paris is found in its varied aspects in all my works; the 
markets in the ‘ Ventre de Paris,’ the large stores in ‘ Au Bon- 
heur des Dames,’ and the slums in ‘ L’Assommoir.’ ; 
have brought together a number of personages taken from differ- 
ent spheres of which they are essentially characteristic ; finan- 
ciers, men-of-letters, scientists, artisans, men of the world, poli- 
ticians and those in want. By the way, I beg you to reassure 
those who have already accused me of drawing portraits of my 
contemporaries. This kind of literature is foreign to me, and 
repugnant to my nature. The novel with a key to it is, in my 
opinion, a mischievous invention, and has no share in the endur- 
ing success sought for by every artist.” 


Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr will publish her new book with Messrs. 
L. C. Page & Co. of Boston. It is entitled “In King’s Houses; 
or, The Adventures of Robin Sandys,” a romance of the days of 
Queen Anne. 





Mr. Francis P. Harper has in press an illustrated work en- 
titled «« Facts About Bookworms, their History in Literature and 
Work in Libraries,” by Rev. J. F. O’Conor, S. J., formerly librar- 
ian of Georgetown College. The author has gathered a vast 
amount of curious information about these destructive little crea- 
tures and skilfully interwoven them with anecdotes and quota- 
tions from ancient and modern writers. Some 72 specimens have 
been studied under the microscope. There is an appendix of 
entomological notes. The edition is limited to 750 numbered 
copies. 

Mr. George Moore’s new novel will be published here and in 
England during the spring. 

Mr. Tom Terriss, the son of Mr. William Terriss, the mur- 
dered actor, is at work on a life of his father in collaboration 
with Mr. A. J. Smythe. They have plenty of material to select 
from, and in particular a commonplace-book which was almost 
a diary of Terriss’s work on the stage. Reminiscences are to 
be contributed by Sir Henry Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. G. R. 
Sims, Mr. Clement Scott, and others. The book is to be rich in 
pictures. It will be published in March. 





Mr. Stephen Phillips, whose book of poems recently published 
by Mr. John Lane attracted:so much favorable notice, has inau- 
gurated in London an interesting course of comparative readings 
in the works of the great masters of English verse. Mr. Phillips 
is evidently a modest young man. Other poets, whom we could 
name, prefer to give readings from their own poems. 





Mr. Marion Crawford’s lecture, Pope Leo XIII, His Life and 
Character, and His Influence upon Civilization,” has met with 
marked success wherever it has been delivered. 


Mr. John Jacob Astor has not given $12,000 to the Lowell 
Memorial fund, as was rumored. The fund is in great need of 
$14,000 to secure a provisional $15,000 before March 1. If this 
sum be not raised by that time, $9,000 already in hand will have 
to be refunded to the donors. It seems a great pity that so small 
an amount cannot be raised for so worthy a cause. Where is 
our boasted Americanism, that it cannot raise a few thousand 
dollars to perpetuate the memory of one of the most American of 
Americans ? 
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Mr. Napoleon B. Kneass, editor and publisher of Kneass’s Phila- 
adélphia Magazine for the Blind, who died in Philadelphia on 
Feb. 3, at the age of fifty-four, had been blind since his seventh 
year, yet with unusual energy he had carried on his publishing 
business for over thirty years, performing much of the work with 
his own hands. One of his last acts was to prepare an introduc- 
tion for a part of a story by A. Conan Doyle, which he intended 
printing in the embossed type; to this, reference was recently 
made in The Critic. At great expense he published a manual 
on the notation of music, by which blind music-teachers are 
enabled to instruct seeing pupils. This work, which is of much 
ingenuity, has had a large circulation. 





The unpublished verses by Mr. Rudyard Kipling on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, will, we learn, shortly appear in print. 
They were quoted by a Passionist Father in a church in Rome, 
much frequented by English visitors, a few weeks ago. 





Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., who introduced Tourguéneff to the 
American public, announce for speedy publication a work full of 
interesting biographical information regarding him. It is en- 
titled «« Tourguéneff and his Frénch Circle,” and consists of the 
novelist’s letters to Mme. Viardot, Georges Sand, Ste.-Beuve, 
Gautier, Flaubert, Taine, Renan, Zola, Maupassant and others, 
The same house announces “A Primer of the Bible” by W. H. 
Bennett—a manual for those who wish to study the Book in the 
light of contemporary criticism. 





The Old Boys’ Club of London has pledged itself to keep green 
the grave of Charles Lamb. A member of the Christ’s Hospital 
Club has just repaired the grave of Charles and Mary in Lower 
Edmonton churchyard and placed around it a neat iron railing. 
The lettering on the tombstone has been restored, and an in- 
scription added to the effect that the grave was repaired by “ an 
Old Blue, Christmas, 1897.” 





Mrs. Craigie’s ‘‘ School for Saints” has gone into its second 
edition both in England and America. The first English edition 
numbered 10,000 copies. 





Probably the last unpublished poem of Mr. H. C. Bunner will 
appear in the March Scribner's. Itis entitled “ Lutetia” and 
refers to the last illness of Heine. In the same number the Rev. 
Dr. Charles A. Briggs tells of his discovery of the cash-book of 
the oldest missionary society in the world, organized in England 
in 1649, for “ the propagation of the Gospel in New England.” 
It had been lost more than 200 years when Dr. Briggs found it. 





The number of new letters in Mr. Murray’s edition of Byron, 
which Messrs. Scribner will publish, is remarkable. The édition 
de luxe will be confined to 250 copies for England and America, 
and will never be reissued. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. announce the story of the Mala- 
kand Field Force, by Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill, eldest son of 
the late Lord Randolph Churchill. He is a lieutenant of the 4th 
(Queen’s Own) Hussars, and got leave to accompany the Mala- 
kand Expedition.- Mr. Churchill had before seen something of 
warfare, inCuba. He is said to be a keen observer, and to have 
not a little of his father’s gift for picturesque expression. He has 
enjoyed the distinction of being mentioned in dispatches during 
the frontier campaign, although only present in the capacity of 
correspondent. 





Dr. A. Sabatier’s interesting study in religious philosophy, 
“ The Vitality of Christian Dogmas and their Power of Evolu- 
tion,” has been translated from the French by Mrs. L. Christen, 
with a preface by Dean Fremantle. It will be published by The 
Macmillan Co. 











Messrs. H. S. Stone & Co. announce “ The Londoners,” a novel 
by Mr. Robert S. Hichens, and a small volume of poetry by Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, called « Priscilla's Love-Story.” 





Mme. Modjeska’s season at the Fifth Avenue Theatre has 
been the most successful she has had in New York since her early 
triumphs at the same house. Other arrangements prevent her 
prolonging it, but she will play a return engagement here from 
March 14 to 26. 
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pear from the haunts of men. 


his vocation. 


to literary work, except on Sunday, when a 
clerical, drop in; but ladies are rigorously 


glorious cathedral of Chartres which has suggested the theme 
of his last novel, and thither M. Huysmans will go in a few days 
to lay the first copy on the altar of the Virgin in the crypt of the 


cathedral.” 


Publications Received 


A Treasury of American Verse. Ed. by Walter Learned. $1.25. 


Allen, Grace B. Water Color Painting. $1.25. 
Allyne, Lee. Something About Leather. 
Baugh, Mary E. Her Fortune Her Misfortune. 


As-soon as his new book « La Cathédrale” has egies, M. 
Huysmans himself, the London Daily Chronicle says, will disap- 
‘‘ He intends to enter the famous 
monastery of Solesmes, not to take the cowl at once, but to study 
His pen henceforward will be devoted. to record- 
ing the lives of the saints. At present the author still holds his 
appointment in the Ministry of the Interior, where he has for 
twenty-five years been a painstaking official. 
old house, formerly a convent in the Rue de Sévres. 
at the Ministry are punctually observed, and the evening is given 
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HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
Tourgeneff and his French 


ircle. 
.Edited by E. Hatrerine-Kaminsky. Translated by 
Ernet M. ARNOLD. 12mo, $2.25. 


The novelist’s letters to ig Sand, Ste. Beuve, 
Gautier, Taine, Renan, Zola, Maupassant and others. 


Lady Jackson’s Old Paris, 
Lady Jackson’s The Old 


Regime. 
New Uniform Edition. 


THEY HAVE RECEN. TLY PUBLISHED : 


Pancoast’s Introduction to 
American Literature. 

(A companion to his Introduction to English Litera- 
ture, $1.25, net.) With A ape lists of collateral 
reading, etc. 16mo, $1, mef. 

Prof. $M. Hart, of Cornell : ‘* The several chapters are 
Sar pro rtioned, and the tone of the entire work is 
one of idindly and enlightened sympathy,” 

. 4. G. Newcomer, of Stamford University, Cali- 
ornia : * He is at once Boe = myo! and sympathetic, 
earnest and fair. He su s admirably in pee (eg 
yok and needful thing without being temp 


r2mo, $1.50 each. 


— i F. W. Atkinson, of Springfield (Mass.) High 
ria 7 “T know of no Lefer ein Literature. * 


Lucas’ A Book of Verses 
for Children. 

With covers and title-page in colors. 12mo, $2. 

The Critic: ‘* We know of no other authology for Chil- 
dren so complete and well arranged.” 

The Independent : ‘This beautiful collection . 
bright, sweet and of the best.” 

The Chicago Post : “Will interest the old hardly less 
than the young.” 


New (Feb.) Catalogue General Literature, free. 
Postage on SI bok 8 fer emt additional. 








Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional ” 


The most famous poem of recent years 
ON DICKINSON HAND-MADE PAPER 
‘Rubricated Title and Signature (in facsimile of autograph) 


SHEET. SIX BY EIGHT INCHES 
A convenient size for insertion in the Outward Bound Edition of Kipling’s Works 


Ten cents met per copy. 


One hundred copies, $7.50 


Tue Critic Co. 289 Fourth Ave., New York 


‘When writing to: Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 





Indigeshor 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
ls the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 

D. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: ‘‘I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasaiit 


acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pomaiet free on application ‘to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. 1 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For Sale by al! Druggists. 








CORTINA’S SELF - INSTRUCTOR. 


a IN 20 LESSONS 
Vaan ee. cloth, each, $1.50. 


FRENCH, Specimen Copies, Books I. and Il., 3o0c. 


JUST our —veneee ESPANOLES. 
an Castilian V ; All conjugated, with POSITIONS 
bed Ro — hf “nly book of its kind im any 


CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 44 W. 3th St., N.Y 
















For Eati bo ae 
voting. Sng, 


Purity of 
and ee 
GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
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Spring and 
Summer Silks. 


Olga and Glacé Poplins, Check Poplins, 
Fleur de Velour, Peau de Soie, Barré 
Stripes, 

Plaid Taffetas, 

Printed Foulards, Rongeants, 


White Silks and Satins for Wedding 
Gowns. 


Proadvoay A 94h ot 


NBW YORK. 


having MSS. suitable for book 
publication are invited to cor- 
respond with the 

Rozsert Lewis Weep Company, 


63 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Catalogue No. 44 ready. A. &. Clurk, Bookseller, 174 Fulton 
Street, New York. 














H. WILLIAMS, 





ihicago. Scarce Books, Back- 
oy apa pony. ohpemg Bo 








A Great Book 


Free to Serve 
A Tale of Colonial New York 


By E. RAYNER 
PRICE, $1.50 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: ‘The book 
is not the work of a novice ; it is fascinating, strong and 
of the highest moral tone. . « The characters are 
finely delineated, the varied and rapidly shifting scenes 
are pictured with the skill of an artist and the pure 
moral tone is carried through the whole like a golden 
thread. We advise all to read the book.” 

MRS. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON says: ‘It 
is a great book, and one of the few great books of 1897. 
It combines a most thrilling story with the most.con- 
sistent, admirable character-drawing, .a combination 
one seems seldom to find in these days.” 

“*Free to Serve’ is fully as interesting and as well 





The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 














written as Dr. Mitchell’s ‘Hugh Wynne.’ ”—Rochesti 
Post Express. 

CLINTON ROSS says: “The proof of a long book is 
in the reading of it. . + The author, an artist, never 
once obtrudes her personality. The life of the actors is 
cleverly real ; but the high distinction of Free to Serve 
is its realization of humanity. It’s a notable book—so 
much better than Hugh Wynne that, if the publishers’ 
claim for that book be true—this novel is greater—it is 
certainly one of the American novels of the year. ‘And 
Dutch America has had no better presentation than E. 
RAYNER’S in Free to Serve.” 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


COPELAND AND DAY 
BOSTON 





The Mercantite Librar 
ASTOR PLACE. Contains 260.000 volumes. 
Branches 426 Fifth Avenue and 120 Broadway. 
Books Gelivered to all parts of the city. 





Until March 31 


All three for $7.50, if ordered through The Critic Co. 


‘The Century Magazine,” new or old sub’n, $4.00 
~The Critic,” new or old subscription,” - ~- 3.00 }$14.50 
‘The Century Gallery.of 100 Portraits,” - 7.50 


E CENTURY GALLERY” is the most beautiful collection of portraits ever 
made. For 27 years The Century has made a specialty of 


of famous 


and these have been engraved by the men who have made America lead the 


in wood.engraving. The 


are the work of many of the best-known 


ee rae eee ccncinne compa ae The co crowned heads, 
poets, artists, musicians, novelists, essayists, etc. The cost of these beau- 


fal woud-egravngs was over $3500. 


Remit $7.50 ¥ 4 money-order or express-order, check, draft, or in registered letter. 
The Century 


Gallery of One Hundred Portraits” will be sent you by 
name will be entered as a subscriber to THE CRITIC and THe Cen. 
at Once. Offer good only till March 31. Address 


ps cp opocgad 


“THE CRITIC CO., 289 Fourth Ave., - NEW YORK 








EDUCATIONAL 


eT . BONERS RATES 
agate lines to the 
Less ~ 33 weeks (3 months), 
oe 2 5x weeks 
$2 weeks (one year) 
CONNECTICUT 


Woodside Seminary, 
sent e te 
2 
Miss ‘Sena Ji * hat, Prin. 


Hartford, Conn. 

















. NEW YORK 
New Yors, Newburgh 
The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
pen b nee Preparato Special advantages in 
Art and M Certificate admits ‘> Vassar and Wellesley. 
nt aod helt bean from New York. 
HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. ¥Y. 6384 year, . Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORL* MAN, Prin. 
NEW YORK CITY 
HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ae RIversips Drivr, 

















, 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 
TRAINING THE SENSE IMPRESSIONS. 
CHARLES BARNARD will Ru. 2 before Schools 
fe nearer abn ae -— "ria ate ot the sense impres- 
ments, lis. ‘or particulars address CHAKLEs 
BARNARD, room 11. 1440 beemaebicees New York. 


Furnished Cottage 
at Larchmont on the Sound. 


Occupying plot of. ground about 200 
by 112 feet in size, facing Oak, Beach 
and Willow Avenues. Built in 18y5. 
About 30 by 40 feet. Drawing-room, 
dining-room, pantry and kitchen on first 
floor, four bedrooms and bath on second, © 
two large bedtooms on third. Laundry 
in basement. Hot and cold water on 
each floor. Electric light. 

Horsecars pass within two blocks. 
Water front (public park, bathing-pa- 
vilion, etc.) within eight minutes’ walk. 
The village has macadamized roads and 
is lighted by electricity. Train service 








|to New York excellent; running time 


thirty to forty minutes. 


Address ‘‘B,” in care Zhe Critic, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York. 


ee TYPEWRITER 
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